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to the root 
of things 


says FRED STREETER, V.™.H. 


* We regular growers have proved again 
and again how plants of a!) kinds thrive 
on Plantoids. These handy little plant 
growth tablets are now used throughout 
the season in millions of gardens all over 
the country to encourage the robust, 
healthy growth of flowers, vegetables and 
soft fruits. 


Plantoids contain Nitrogen for growth, Potash for 
stamina, Phosphates for development, Iron ani \\anganese 
for colour and Calcium to sweeten the soil. Al! you need do is 
drop these little tablets into finger-deep holes alongside t)< plants and 
leave the rest to Nature. Plantoids get to the root of thins: |” 


R 
PLANT GROWTH TABLETS 


From all Chemists, Co-ops, 
te. mm STANDARD PACK 3/ é 


DISTRIBUTORS : GRAHAM FARISH LIMITED, BROMLEY, KENT. 
MAKERS OF SNAP VACUUM CLOSURES 


_ 
: so Growers’ pack 
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TTON’S 
SEEDS 


Cnsure SUCCESS 


Every serious gardener has proved for himself that it pays to 
buy the best, for only in that way can success be assured. 

Sutton’s Seeds have been proved by thousands of successful 
gardeners who will send post haste for SUTTON’S 1955 SEED 
CATALOGUE. Your copy is waiting for you. Send for it today 


to: Sutton & Sons Ltd. (Dept. R.H.S.2), Reading. 
ALL SEEDS SENT CARRIAGE FREE 


The Largest Marquee in the World! 


Erected at the Chelsea Flower Shows 1951-1954 by PIGGOTT BROTHERS & CO. LTD. 


The supply and erection of a marquee such as the one illustrated calls for specialised 
knowledge and extensive experience. Piggotts have been experts in these matters 
for over 170 years. Whatever you require—a large marquee or a small tent for a social 
function—you will find that Piggotts are the best people to provide this service 


PIGGOTT BROTHERS & CO LTD 


Established 1780 


220—226 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
BiShopsgate 485! (9 lines) 


/ By Appointment Seedsmen to the late King George VI 
WN 
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GARDEN 
STONE 


PAVING, ROCKERY 
& WALLING 


All descriptions available 
Inspection invited 


LANDSCAPE GARDENS 
Designs prepared and quota- 
tions submitted by our 
Landscape Garden Department 
for complete garden schemes. 


Garden Stone price list on application to:— 


FITZPATRICKS 


455, OLD FORD RD., LONDON E.3 
Telephone : ADVance 299! 


POTHOLES 


OR WORN PLACES 


Your PATHS 
DRIVE OR FORECOURT ? 
Then use MENDAROAD, the 
simple self-applied asphaltic 
material which can be Laid 
Cold with ordinary garden 
tools. Each bag is a complete 
unit providing a hard imper- 
vious surface ready 
for immediate use. 


DO IT YOURSELF ~ AT A QUARTER THE COST 


GEO. A. WEBSTER LTD. 
3 BUCKINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, S.W.! 


YOUR watchword 
against FROST 


AUTOMATIC. ..CLEAN... 
EFFORTLESS. .. ECONOMICAL 


Get a HUMEX elec- 
tric heater and you’re 
safe against frost. 
HUMEX watches the 
weather for you... 
switches itself on when 
i needed — off again 
f when correct temp- 
erature is obtained. 
HUMExX saves money 
because it uses current only when 
necessary. Water filled, humidity can 
be controlled by adjusting ventilating 
lids. Order now for immediate de- 
livery. 


Model 800 For green- Model 1250 For green- 


houses up to 6oocubicft. houses up to 1,000 cubic 
10’ x8"). Complete with ft. x 10°.) Complete 
tat and 4 yds. with ‘Thermostat and 4 

ie. yds. cable. 
Galv. Iron 7.0. Galv.Iron. 2. 6 
Copper. £01. 11.0. Copper. £17. 17. 0. 


POST THIS COUPON NOW 
Please send om Automatic © obligation, your FREE brochure 


omatic Greenhouse 


NAME... 
ROBERTS ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD. (DEPT IRH) 
11 13 High Road, Byfleet, Surrey. 


OAKWORTH 


We proudly announce a new range of greenhouses all 


Euarantecd 


SEASONED OAK GREENHOUSES 
of scientifically prefabricated construction ensure 
Maximum light & tremendous strength, all models 
extendible. Select from over 50 different sizes 
Free delivery, erection service if required and deferred terms 


“Model K™ series, 7’ 0 wide. Lean To’s, various widths. 
CASTOS LTD., Dept. JRH, WELLINGTON, SALOP 


Send tor FREE HHustrated catalogue 
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“Mode! D™ series, 8 wide. 
29/6 per cwt. 
Packed in } cwt. bags. 
MENDAROAD) 
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GREENHOUSE HEATING 


Pink paraffin LA 
solves 


Gardeners’ 4 
Problem 


There is a way of heating 
your greenhouse safely 
and efficiently—but 
without letting yourself in 
for a lot of expense. 

Use Aladdin Pink 
Paraffin. It gives you a 
constant temperature with 
no fear of smoking or Hi 
unpleasant smells. 

There is no finer paraffin 
than Aladdin Pink. And 
fortunately it’s most 
economical. 
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Pick PINK Paraffin 


*“ALADDIN’ AND ‘PINK’ ARE JOINT REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS 
OF ALADDIN INDUSTRIES LTD. AND SHELL-MEX AND B.P. LTD. 
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By Appointment . H.M. Queen 
Nurserymen aa Elizabeth, The 
& Seedsmen to Mee Queen Mother 


HILLIER & SONS 


TREES & SHRUBS 


Growers commercially of the greatest 
number of species and varieties hardy in 
the temperate regions 


also 


Herbaceous and Alpine Plants, 
Roses (including species and old- 
fashioned varieties) 

Fruit Trees, Bulbs, Summer 
Bedding and Greenhouse Plants, 
Seeds and Sundries 


| Please ask for those catalogues in which you 


are interested 


WINCHESTER 


BEST QUALITY 
NURSERY STOCK 


from West Sussex 
We offer for present delivery some of 
the most reliable trees and plants obtain- 
able from our 100-acre nurseries, situated 
in the exposed fertile belt beneath the 
South Downs. 


FRUIT TREES ROSES 

FLOWERING TREES and SHRUBS 

HEDGE PLANTS CLIMBERS 

HERBACEOUS and ROCK PLANTS 
in best varieties 


Send for our 96-page catalogue 
Personal attention assured 


BAR 


NURSERIE 


BARNHAM, Nr. BOGNOR REGIS 
SUSSEX (Established 1880) 


NEW FLOWERS 


FOR 1955 


Our new Season’s Catalogue contains details 
of many new improved varieties including: 
53. Rex, with ornamental 
2/6 pkt. 
Separate colours, 153 Seeds 

Mixed, IS Seeds 
No. 694. Marigold, Single Dwarf Prvensh 
Brownie /— pkt. 


733. 

flowered white 2/6 pkt. 
No. 767 Salvia Tom Thumb Scarlet, earli- 

est and most dwarf of all 2/6 pkt. 
No. 8i7. Tagetes Lulu, the first lemon- 

yellow Tagetes 6d. pkt. 


Send to-day your FREE copy of our 64-page 
strated logue and Gerden Guide, con- 

many new proved strains wer a 
vegetable seeds. 


SAMUEL DOBIE & SON LTD. 
(Dept. 21), 11 Grosvenor Street, Chester 


WALTER BLOM & SON 
LTD. 
(of Holland) 
Coombelands Nurseries , 
Leavesden, Watford, 
Herts. 


QUALITY 
AND 
SERVICE 


We shall be pleased to senda 
An) copy of our fully illustrated 
catalogue on request 
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EN - TOUT - CAS 


THE LARGEST MAKERS OF 
HARD COURTS AND 
SPORTS GROUNDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


EN-TOUT-CAS Courts used for the British Hard Court Championships 
for the last 27 years. 


EN-TOUT-CAS Running Tracks, including Iffley Road, Oxford, 
where the first mile under 4 minutes was made on 6th May, 1954. 


EN-TOUT-CAS Sole Makers of Carter’s and En-Tout-Cas Squash 
Courts, which can now be economically and speedily constructed. 


EN-TOUT-CAS Sole Makers of ‘‘BITUTURF”’ Practice Cricket Pitches. 
EN-TOUT-CAS design and make Sports Pavilions, Seats, School 
Furniture, etc. 


EN-TOUT-CAS (Published Annually) Price List (88 pages) of all kinds 
of Grass Seeds, Fertilisers, Sports Ground Equipment and 
Accessories (please send for this). 

Booklets, Layouts, Specifications and Estimates from :— 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER 


LONDON OFFICE at HARRODS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 (4th Floor) Tel.: Sloane 8117-8 


‘CADET™ 


RUSTLESS 
GREENHOUSE 


An easily erected greenhouse, 
size 8 ft. 3 ins. long, 6 ft. 3 ins. 
wide and 7 ft. 6 ins. high to ridge, 
for gardens where there is not 
room for the Crittall extensible 
house. 

The “‘Cadet"’ is made from heavy 
rolled steel sections electrically 
welded and completely rust-proof- 
ed by Hot-dip Galvanizing. Can be 
seen at leading London Stores and 
at Agents throughout the country. 
Complete with glass, putty, glaz- 
ing clips and foundation lugs. 


* Free delivery : despatch 


within 14 days, 
Full details from: 
2 5, THE CRITTALL 

or MANUFACTURING 

CO. LIMITED 


Horticultural Department C, 
Braintree, Essex. 
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BUY INSPECTED 
PLANTS DIRECE 

from the ACTUAL 

PRODUCERS ! 


LARGE STOCKS of 

MODERN HYBRIDS, 

CYMBIDIUMS, 

CYPRIPED{(UMS, 

CATTLEYAS, etc., 

CDONTOGLOSSUMS, 

MISCELLANEOUS and BOTANI- 
CALS—al! at reasonable prices. 


Our Illustrated Booklet ‘* The Simplicity 
of Orchid Growing ”’ and/or Latest Cata- 
logue will be sent FREE ON REQUEST. 


MANSELL & HATCHER LTD. 


Dept. R.H., Cragg Wood Nurseries 
RAWDON, LEEDS, Yorkshire 


Telephone: RAWDON 16 
Members British Orchid Growers Association 


FLEXIBLE EARTH 


OUR 68-PAGE BOOKLET AND 
SUPPLEMENT, ENTITLED 


STAGGERING 
RESULTS 


has 17 pages of cultural hints and 44 
Funny Cartoons and a random selection 
of 107 Testimonials demonstrating the 
wide range of plants that benefit. This, 


CORNWALL 
V/HO SEND US 
52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


together with a copy of 
WILL BE SENT | 
A LARGE S.A.E. | 

London Showrooms: 52 The Cornish jungle. 


THE MAGIC OF 
FREE TO ALL 

THE CORNISH FLEXIBLE EARTH CO., 
228 Strand. (Opposite Law Courts). Central 8195 


THE 


Chiltern Tree 
Surgeons 


Specialists in the 
preservation of mature 
and ornamental! trees. 


Lopping and felling 
of dangerous trees. 


27 QUEEN COURT 
QUEEN SQUARE, W.C.1 
TERMINUS 8394 


Always ask for. . . 


Prices from 


12/6 


PARTS 
REPLACEABLE 


No. 7 Model 
Price 21/- 


ROLCUT, 9/13 LONSDALE ROAD, 
LONDON, N.W.6 Maida Vale 5053 


as a pair 
| 


Our new 1955 Garden Guide is now avail- 
able. Essential to the keen gardener—Full 
of practical information hints on the 

rden month by month ; complete de- 
tails of old favourites, new strains and 
specialities of WEBBS’ Pedigree Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Lawn Seeds, Plants, 
Seed Potatoes, Bulbs, etc. 


Dept. 23, WORDSLEY 
B 


Wherever WOOD /'s used. 


CUPRINOL WOOD PRESERVERS give deep, lasting 
protection from rot, decay, mildew and wood boring insects. 
They lessen warping, swelling and grain-raising of wood. 
The green grades are recommended for horticultural wood- 
work and have been successfully used for over 40 years. 


CUPRINOL DIP is a special Green grade, econo- 
(87 mical and effective for dipping seedboxes and 
horticultural woodwork. Harmless to plants 

In 40 gallon barrels or 5 gallon 
drums, obtainable through your 
horticultural sundriesman. 


. heres @ fob 


WOOD PRESERVERS 


CUPRINOL LTD., Terminal House, Grosvenor Gdns., London, S.W.1. Tel: SLOane 9276 
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MERMAID 
RUBBER BANDS 


The product of over thirty years’ 

experience, embracing a size for 

every purpose. Write for our free 
illustrated list of stock sizes 


CATON, LTD. 


Mermaid House, 70, St. Thomas Street, London, S.E.1 


Seeds of Quality 


Beauty is too important a thing to 
be left to chance. So don’t choose 
your seeds by the picture on the 
packet ; go by the mame. And re- 
member, the name “UNWINS 
OF HISTON” is recognised by 
gardeners themselves as a first-class 
guarantee of success. 


Our catalogues are fully illustrated, 
helpful and informative. Write for 


your free copy today. 


w. J.UNWIN LTD. HISTON> CAMBRIDGE 


COLLITE is a 
really first class 
clean, sterile 
growing and root- 
ing medium for 
all plants. 


COLLITE is a 
specially neutra- 
lised expanded 
vermiculite ex- 
clusively pro- 
cessed for horti- 
culture. Holds 
water like a 
sponge — up to 
six times its own 
weight! 


COLLITE “breathes,” enabling the gardener 
to plant out in very wet or very dry 
conditions, 

COLLITE RETAIL PRICES 
2 galls. (in polythene) (dry measure) ... 4/6 
3 galls. (in paper sack) (ary measure)... 6/- 


. 11/6 


From your Local Stockist 


COLLINS 


9M Coatrelies HORTICULTURAL VERMICULITE 


Distributed by FINCH & KNIGHT LTD., Bracknell, Berks. 
and GEO, A. PALMER LTD., Wykin, Hinkley, Leics. 


ALLWOOD’S 
CARNATION 
FLOWERS 


are the Ideal gift for 
ail occasions. 


Selected colours or 
unique mixed shades. 


to 5 
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R.H.S. Cut Flower Dept. 
HAYWARDS HEATH 
Carnation Specsalists SUSSEX 


. 
INTRODUCIN 
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pH Controlled HORTICULTURAL VERMICULITE 
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The 
Original 
Firm 


Est. 1765 


NOSES — & ROSES 


Colchester claims to be the 
earliest Borough in the U.K. 
However that may be, two 
historical facts are certain: the 
Romans occupied the Town and 
Benjamin Cant started propa- 
gating Roses there 190 years 
ago. And Cant’s still endure! 


BENJAMIN R. CANT & SONS LTD. 
The Old Rose Garden, 


COLCHESTER 
ESSEX 


Write for 

Illustrated 

Catalogue j 


WHY DAMAGE TREES 
WITH CORD TIES? 


Toms RUBBER TIES 


AS USED BY GOVT. DEPTS., 
CORPORATIONS, PUBLIC BODIES, &c. 


The Rubber slotted Pad is fixed to 
stake with tacks and receives the 
belt which forms the tie. 


THE BEST TIE 


For Young Trees 
SIMPLE @& EASILY 
FIXED WITH TACKS 


FOR ROUND STAKES 
15/6 doz. 120/- 100 
SMALL PATTERN 
FOR STANDARD ROSES 
I doz. 8/6; 2 doz. 166; 
3 doz. 25/-; per 100 62/6 
Carriage Paid 


Jj. TOMS 
26 LONDON ROAD, 
MAIDSTONE 


We specialise in Garden Furniture and 
Portable: Buildings of distinction and 
quality 
Leaflet on request 


W. STANMORE 
arden Furniture Manufacturer & Portable 
Bui‘ding Works 
WATLINGTON, Oxon. 
Watlington 77 


STRAWSON 
Quality 


GREENHO 


USES 


We can supply any type and size of Green- 
house and shall be happy to send estimates 
and full particulars on receipt of enquiries. 
Surveys of Inspection arranged anywhere 
at short notice 
* WRITE NOW—Dept. 5/2 
Details our range of Greenhouses, Garden 


Frames, use Heating and other interesting 
information are included in the 1955 Strawson 
Brochure. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 
HORLEY,SURREY Tel. Horley 130 
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Britain’s Greatest Shop-window 
Hove again in all tts boauty ana varicty/ 


Own March Ist, this year’s tremendous Daily Mai! Ideal 
Home Exhibition opens at Olympia. For four wonderful weeks 
all you’ve ever dreamed of for your home, and your garden 
too, will be there to set you planning and thinking. The Ideal 
Home Exhibition is where you see new things first—all that’s 
newest and best for building, decorating, furnishing 


and leisure occupations. ’ of 
ake an 


Gardener’s Glory 


As always, the Gardens are an oasis 
of colour and greenery. This year they 
are lovelier than ever, and for the first 
time there is a vegetable garden. 
Leading horticultural firms from all 
over the country are showing their skill, 
and there is a special section for 


Z 


Some of the other exciting 


features : The Village on the Hilli— 
¥ up-to-the-minute homes you can afford to 
buy or rent; fully equipped and furnished. 
Regency Rooms of the famous—authentic- 
ally furnished with the help of descendants 
wD + YF of great men of the Age of Elegance. 
The Village on the Hill Do-it-yourself—a demonstration theatre for 
the handy-man, with selected craft exhibits. 
Wedding Pavilion . The Ideal Kitchen . Nylons 
Fair . Caravan Town . Family Doctor feature 
Dutch Market ° At home with the Danes 


THE DAILY MAIL 


fy “ideal Home 
EXHIBITION 
Kegency Rooms of the famous 
Admission 3/-. Children under 15, OLY MPIA*MARCH I-26 
price. Tickets also available from any branch 


Daily Mail, 20 Tudor Strect, London, E.C-4 Open daily (except Sundays) 10 a.m.-10 p.m. 
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THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 

INCLUDING ACCOUNTS AND BALANCE SHEETS 
FOR THE YEAR 1954 
PRESENTED TO THE 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 
TO BE HELD IN THE OLD HALL, VINCENT SQUARE, 
WESTMINSTER 


AT 3 P.M. ON TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1955 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


HE Society celebrated in 1954 the 150th anniversary of its foundation 
Tiana the October issue of the JOURNAL was devoted to the account of 
the celebrations to commemorate this event. That issue not only con- 
tained fairly complete details about the various celebrations but also a 
history of the Society written by the Deputy Secretary, and a review of 
the progress of garden design over the past 150 years by Mr. Geoffrey 
A. Jellicoe, F.R.1.B.A. 

The Society was greatly honoured by Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 
The Queen Mother, who graciously came to the function at Wisley and 
opened the new Hostel and Restaurant there. 

A simple but impressive ceremony on July 27, at which representa- 
tives of Learned Societies and other Associations of similar aims to our 
own presented Addresses of Congratulation to the Society, will be a 
lasting and treasured memory in the minds of those who were privileged 
to be present. Above all, however, the roll of Societies and famous men 
who took part in this ceremony showed the firm and eminent position 
which our Society holds in the world of learning. 

The Show held on July 27 and 28 was of especial interest as not only 
had the exhibitors of flowers and plants produced a more than usually 
beautiful display in the New Hall to mark the celebration of the Society’s 
sesquicentenary, but a most interesting exhibition of the Society’s 
treasures was staged on July 28 in the Old Hall and kept open for a 
further two days. There were displayed the illuminated addresses pre- 
sented to the Society at the function on Tuesday, July 27, examples of 
rare and beautiful books from the Lindley Library, plant drawings, 
portraits and medals. Of particular interest was the collection of auto- 
graphs of the Society’s Royal Patrons from Queen Charlotte, wife of 
King George III, down to those of King George VI and Queen Elizabeth 
The Queen Mother. A special catalogue was printed as a memento of 
this exhibition. 

The Council is glad to be able to report that the number of Fellows 
is still increasing as is shown by the table given in the Appendix to this 
report, and it is clear that the Society continues to fill a useful place in 
the life of the nation. 

Hostel and Restaurant—The centenary of our Society was cele- 
brated by the building and opening of the Old Hall. Since that date the 
major buildings which have been constructed by the Society are the 
Laboratory at Wisley and the New Hall in Greycoat Street, and now to 
celebrate the 150th anniversary the new Hostel and Restaurant has been 
built at Wisley. The Hostel, called Aberconway House in memory of 
the late President of the Society, is designed to accommodate thirty-six 
students to satisfy the demand for training at Wisley which has been 
referred to in previous reports. The Restaurant which is incorporated 
in this Hostel fills a great need in the Gardens and even in the short 
time in which it has been open has proved popular. The demand has 
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been so great, in fact, that it was found possible to extend the service from 
teas to hot lunches and it is hoped that next year many visitors to the 
Gardens will avail themselves of these improved catering arrangements. 

The Council has taken the opportunity at the same time to provide 
a small staff canteen where members of the staff can obtain a hot midday 
teal at a cheap rate. It is confident that Fellows of the Society will 
approve of its action in providing this amenity for the staff, many of 
whom found it impossible to get that warm midday meal which is so 
desirable, especially in cold weather. This innovation is much appre- 
ciated and at present some thirty lunches are served to the staff each 
working day. 

The building was designed by Messrs. Sydney Tatchell, Son and 
Partners to conform with certain specifications laid down by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries and the Ministry of Works. The 
restrictions thus imposed kept the sizes of the rooms, especially the 
students’ bedrooms, down to certain limits which, although adequate, 
are not ideal. The architects are to be congratulated on designing a 
building which serves its purpose so well within these limitations both 
in dimensions and material used in construction. 

Shows—The Chelsea Show was held in one of the few good spells 
of weather experienced this year. On the Tuesday morning the Show was 
honoured bya visit by Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth The Queen Mother, 
accompanied by H.R.H. Princess Margaret and many other members of 
the Royal Family. The Show was fully up to the standard of previous 
years and as usual was attended by a large number of Feilows and 
visitors both from home and overseas. 

The Great Autumn Show, which was revived in 1953, was in 1954 
staged at the National Hall, Olympia, as it was impossible to find room in 
our own Halls for the number of exhibits which the trade wished to 
place before the Fellows and the public. The building at Olympia is not 
ideal for a flower show, but the display was very colourful, especially 
when viewed from the balcony, and many excellent exhibits of flowers, 
fruit and vegetables were staged. Although the attendance was fairly 
satisfactory it was not up to that of the pre-war years and it is hoped that 
all Fellows will make a point of visiting this show when it takes place 
again at Olympia in 1956 and will also draw the attention of their friends 
to it. It is unfortunate that owing to previous commitments at Olympia 
it is not possible for us to hire this hall oftener than every other year. 

The usual number of Fortnightly Meetings was again held in the 
Halls. The shows maintained a very high level and there were many 
exhibits both interesting and instructive. Many meritorious new plants 
were exhibited. 

The usual full programme of Meetings will be held in 1955 in the 
Halls. Chelsea Show will be held on May 25, 26 and 27, preceded by a 
Private View for Fellows and Associates on Tuesday, May 24. The 
Great Autumn Show will be held in the Society’s Halls on September 20 
and 21. 
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An interesting programme of lectures has again been arranged and 
the Council is glad to announce that Professor R. H. Stoughton has 
kindly consented to give the Masters Memorial Lecture on the subject 
of “Light and Plant Growth.” Numerous competitions and compre- 
hensive programmes for the Fruit, Lily and Rhododendron Groups 
have been arranged. Full particulars of these Groups and their activities 
can be obtained on application to the Secretary. 

Wisley Gardens—The area under cultivation continues to expand 
not only in size but, we believe, in scope and interest as well, for although 
1954 was a very wet year a record number of visitors entered the 
Gardens. From September 1, 1953, until August 31, 1954, 139,957 
visitors came to the Gardens compared with 125,632 during the previous 
twelve months. 

During the winter of 1953-54 the major undertaking was the over- 
hauling and replanting of the tree and shrub borders in Seven Acres. 
Here can be now seen many outstanding plants of comparatively recent 
introduction. Similar treatment was given to the Herbaceous Border, 
the entire collection of perennials being lifted and rearranged. These 
operations were principally accomplished by the new group of students. 

The spring months were notable for the display of miniature 
narcissi in the Alpine Meadow and in the Wild Garden. In the latter 
area the wet season suited the cultivation of primulas of the Petiolares 
section, and of meconopsis, both of which flowered well. Primulas, 
particularly the Candelabra species and varieties, are also flourishing, 
seeding themselves with great abundance on Battleston Hill, where 
during July and August, the recently extended plantings of lilies 
were the outstanding feature in the Gardens. This area continues to be 
developed and many rhododendron and azalea hybrids, raised at Wisley 
during recent years, have been planted on that part of the Hill facing the 
Portsmouth Road. It is encouraging to note that several of these Wisley 
raised hybrids, on their first flowering, have proved good enough to have 
received the Award of Merit. 

The severe frosts of February and March caused heavy losses on 
the Rock Garden. Large-scale replanting, with the object of further 
extending the period of flowering, has, however, restored this section of 
the Gardens to its former eminence. Throughout the year the collections 
of orchids, and of stove and temperate plants stimulated enthusiasm 
among our visitors. 

At the Cheisea Show two exhibits were staged from the Gardens; 
a collection of hybrid azaleas raised at Wisley and a collection of plants 
which had been introduced into British Gardens during the 150 years 
of the Society’s history. 

To those of the staff whose main concern is the collecting of ripened 
seeds for the annual distribution of surplus seeds, 1954 proved a most 
trying year. 

As always, many gifts of plants and seeds have been received at the 
Gardens. Numerous cuttings of varieties of Camellia japonica were sent 
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by Mr. C. S. Hearn of California, by Mr. Ralph Peer of Los Angeles, 
and by Monsieur M. P. Plantiveau of Nantes. Many lily hybrids came 
from Messrs. The Oregon Bulb Farm, U.S.A., and from Mr. L. 
Tuffery, New Plymouth, New Zealand. Mr. Louis Smirnow, Long 
Island, New York, presented a splendid collection of herbaceous 
paeonies, Messrs. Jackman of Woking a collection of helianthemums 
and Messrs. Kibble & Clare of Ascot and Messrs. MacPenny Nurseries, 
Christchurch, collections of rock-garden plants. Seeds have arrived 
from many sources, both at home and from overseas, and particularly 
from the Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew and Edinburgh, whilst, once 
again, Messrs. Sutton and Messrs. Watkins & Simpson presented the 
seeds for the Annual Border. 

During June, July and August the practical tests for the Examina- 
tions for the National Diploma in Horticulture, and for the Teachers 
of School Gardening, were conducted at Wisley. 

Advisory Work—As the number of Fellows, and the number of 
visitors to the Gardens, increase, so do the requests for advice at the 
various scientific departments of the Laboratory, either by letter or by 
personal enquiry. From the nature of these enquiries it is clear that 
Fellows are increasingly interested in the correct identification of the 
plants in their gardens and are anxious to keep abreast with modern 
horticultural practices ; that many Fellows’ gardens are plagued by pests 
and diseases ; that the problem of weed control and eradication is a very 
real one; and that the various trials, particularly of flowers, are fulfilling 
their function of bringing to the notice of the public new varieties 
available in the trade. 

Scientific Investigations—As the Advisory Work increases, so the 
time available for scientific research decreases. Even so, in the Entomo- 
logical Department current investigations include experiments on the 
control of carrot fly, Psila rosae, and onion fly, Delia antiqua, both of 
which are serious pests on the Vegetable Trial Ground. Work on the 
control of the spruce-larch pineapple gall Adelgid, Adelges abietis, 
and the biology of privet thrips, Dendrothrips ornatus, continues; these 
items formed part of the scientific exhibit at the Great Autumn Show. 

In the Mycology Department work has continued on the breeding 
and selection of antirrhinum stocks for resistance to rust disease 
(Puccinia antirrhini) although the weather has been most unfavourable 
for the production of good seed. An uncommon rust disease, caused by 
Cronartiu-n asclepiadeum, has appeared in the paeony collection and is 
also being studied. 

Floral and Vegetable Trials—The Permanent Floral Trials have 
been continued as in past years. In the Narcissus Trial, removed to a 
more open site on the Vegetable Trial Grounds, most of the varieties 
were in their first year of growth and were not judged; thus few awards 
were made. Although narcissus mosaic virus was again present it was 
on a reduced scale due to the vigorous control measures which have 
been carried out in the past two years. The trials of perennial lupins, 
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rhododendrons and bearded irises yielded plenty of bloom but the heavy 


rains of early June damaged many of the iris flowers. It was noticeable 
that the large-flowered irises of American breeding did not stand up to 
the inclement weather as well as those of English origin. The Apple 
Walk did not prove to be a particularly good site for the Delphinium 
Trial: the trees caused the plants to be rather drawn and out of character 
and mildew was prevalent. The Sweet Pea Trial was divided into 
two sections; the bush-grown, planted on the Floral Trial Grounds, 
suffered badly from scorch, but the cordon-grown, planted on the 
Vegetable Trial Grounds, was one of the best cordon Sweet Pea Trials 
seen at Wisley. It was unfortunate that there were no very outstanding 
new varieties. Border carnations and pinks, gladioli and Michaelmas 
daisies all flowered freely. The trial of chrysanthemums, increased in 
size to twelve plants of each variety, was accommodated where for so 
long the dahlias have been situated—on the Broad Walk leading to 
Battleston Hill. All plants bloomed freely and some novelties were quite 
outstanding. Cold wet weather prevented the dahlias, on their new site, 
from showing their true worth. 

Among the Invited Trials that of Digitalis was quite remarkable, 
two stocks out of the eight entered receiving the First Class Certificate. 
For six weeks the stately stems of these foxgloves, some 8 feet high, 
carried a mass of bloom with the flowers held horizontally and spaced 
all round the inflorescences. The trial of annual chrysanthemums— 
varieties of Chrysanthemum segetum, coronarium and carinatum—also 
bloomed over a long period and included some good strains of these 
valuable annuals. Summer-flowering stocks were disappointing, there 
being no outstanding strains in the trial; the column-type section of 
this trial is to be regrown in 1955. Other trials included, in the open 
ground, sweet williams and varieties and hybrids of Tulipa fosteriana, 
and, under glass, varieties of Primula malacoides and P. sinensis. 

A very useful trial of vegetables was that of spinach. It was sown 
twice, in the spring of 1953 and in the autumn of 1953 ; the autumn-sown 
trial, maturing in the spring of 1954, proved that, at Wisley, it is possible 
to overwinter in the open both the round-seeded and prickly-seeded 
varieties. The autumn-sown onion trial, repeated for the third time, 
demonstrated that the American ‘Crystal Wax’ varieties do not overwin- 
ter satisfactorily in the open at Wisley. An autumn-sown trial of lettuces 
in the open ground produced a good crop in early May, at the same time 
as the large trial of radishes was maturing satisfactorily after a slow start 
due tu the cold nights in April. A small trial of shallots was also com- 
pleted and the Rhubarb Collection was inspected. There were also trials 
of winter cabbages, parsnips and savoys. 

National Fruit Trials—The area occupied by the National Fruit 
Trials remains the same, about 53 acres, and is visited by a large 
number of people who are interested in new varieties and in fruit- 
growing in general. The crop this year was satisfactory and advantage 
was taken to stage an exhibit at Vincent Square of about 600 varieties. 
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NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING of the Fellows of the Society 
will be held in the Old Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster, on Tuesday, 
February 22, 1955, at 3 P.M. precisely, for the purpose of receiving the 
Report of the Council for the past year, and electing a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, two Members of Council, and an Auditor. 


By Order of the Council, 
C. V. L. LYCETT, 


Secretary 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
To be held at 3 p.M., February 22, 1955 


AGENDA 


Minutes of the last Annual Meeting held on February 16, 1954. 
To sign the Minutes. 

Report of the Council. 

President’s Address. 

Treasurer’s Statement. 

Adoption of Report of the Council. 

Election of President. 

Election of Vice-Presidents. 

Election of Treasurer. 

Election of Two Members of Council. 

Election of Auditor. 

Presentation of the Victoria Medals of Honour. 
Presentation of a Diploma to an Honorary Fellow. 
Presentation of Associate of Honour Badges. 
Presentation of Veitch Memorial Medals. 
Presentation of the Loder Rhododendron Cup. 
Presentation of the Jones-Bateman Cup. 
Presentation of the A. J. Waley Medal. 
Presentation of the Reginald Cory Memorial Cup. 
Presentation of the George Monro Memorial Cup. 
Presentation of the Gordon-Lennox Cup. 
Presentation of the Lawrence Medal. 

Presentation of the Holford Medal. 

Presentation of the Sander Medal. 

Presentation of the George Moore Medal. 
Presentation of the Williams Memorial Medal. 
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LIST OF NOMINATIONS 


The following list of nominations of President, Vice-Presidents, 
Members of the Council and Officers for election is circulated in 
accordance with Bye-law 68: 


Proposed by: Seconded by: 
As President: 


The Hon. Davip Bowss-Lyon, V.M.H. The Hon. Lewis Mr. F. A. Secrett. 


As Vice-Presidents : 

Str Ronawp G. Hatron, C.B.E., M.A., 
D.Sc., F.R.S., V.M.H. 

Dr. Ernst H. KreLace 

Dr. E. D. F.M.L.S. 

Mr. F. CLEVELAND MorGan 

Mr. B. Y. Morrison 

Mr. C. G. A. Nix, V.M.H. \ 

Colonel The Hon. Sir Heaton }The Hon. D. Bowes- Lord Digby. 
Ruopss, K.C.V.O., K.B.E. Lyon. 

Str Epwarp J. Satissury, C.B.E., 
F.LS., 
V.M.H. 


Prof. WILLiAM WRriGHT SMITH, 
M.A., F.RS., F.R.S.E., F.L.S., 
V.M.H. 


As Treasurer: 
The Hon. Lewis Patmer, F.L.S., Col. F. C. Stern. Mr. E. P. F. Sut- 


V.M.H. ton. 
As Members of Council: 
Mr. G. W. Leak, V.M.H. , . Mr. E. H. Savill. Dr. H. V. Taylor. 
Mr. J. L. Russert . : ; . Major A. Pam. Dr. G. Taylor. 
As Auditor: 
Mr. F. G. Featuer, F.C.A. : . Mr. G. L. Pilking- Mr. H. G. Hillier. 
ton. 


By Order of the Council, 
C.V.L. LYCETT, 


Secretary 


January 25, 1955 
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The exhibit wnaibia a space running the whole length of the Old 
Hall. 

Amongst the most promising of the new varieties fruited for the 
first time at Wisley during 1954 are three strawberries which, if they 
maintain their present performance, will meet a much-felt need, as there 
is a dearth of good strawberries at the present day. 

Varieties for test as to their suitability for canning have again been 
supplied to the Fruit and Vegetable Canning and Quick Freezing 
Research Association and for ‘“‘jamming test” to the British Food 
Manufacturing Industries Research Association. Samples for “cold 
storage” test have also been sent to Ditton Laboratory. 

The two experiments set up in 1950 to combat the damaging effects 
of spring frosts to fruit blossoms were put into operation again during 
the spring of 1954 and some interesting results were obtained. A full 
report may be published in due course. 

New varieties are now being propagated for the new site of the 
National Fruit Trials in Kent where approximately 100 new varieties of 
apple have already been planted. Most varieties of the soft fruits and 
some 20 per cent. of the apple varieties have been successfully propa- 
gated. Units of soft fruits and tree fruits continue to be supplied to the 
Experimental Horticultural Stations. 

Work on the nomenclature of hardy fruits has continued. 

Fruit Department—The Model Fruit Gardens are now fuliy 
established and good crops were produced during 1954 in spite of 
adverse weather conditions. Considerable interest continues to be shown 
in them and a report on their development appeared in Vol. 78, part 9 
of the JOURNAL. 

The trees in the new apple and plum collections adjacent to the 
Model Fruit Gardens continue to make good growth. Many of the young 
plum trees already have yielded good crops and some of the apples 
have also commenced cropping. The “fan-trained” trees along the 
borders leading to the Apple Collection are also taking shape. 

Attendances at the winter and summer pruning demonstrations 
were again large and appear to increase annually. 

School of Horticulture—Thirty student gardeners are now in 
training at Wisley. In September 1954, seven students completed their 
two-year course of instruction and six of them gained the Wisley 
Diploma. 

In the Final Examinations for the National Diploma in Horticulture 
held in 1954, three of the nine successful candidates were ex-Wisley 
Student Gardeners. 

Scholarship—Mr. D. W. Way, the holder of the Scholarship 
sponsored jointly by the Worshipful Company of Gardeners, the Sir 
James Knott Fund and the Society, has spent his third and final year at 
the Agricultural University at Wageningen. Mr. Way was the only 
candidate—and a successful one—for the N.D.H. Honours Examination 


of 1954. 
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tions—An expedition jointly sponsored by the British 
Museum (Natural History Section) and the Society has been operating 
in Nepal. It was led by Mr, L. H. J. Williams, a member of the staff of 
the British Museum, and the other members were Mr. K. H. Hyatt, 
Mr. J. Quinlan, Mr. J. Stainton and Mr. W. Sykes, a member of the 
Society’s staff at Wisley. 

Obituary—The Society and the Council have suffered a great loss 
in the passing of Mr. E. A. Bowles. Details of his career and his long 
record of service to the Society were published in the JourNaL for 
July 1954. The Council will greatly miss his wise counsel, based on an 
unrivalled knowledge of plants and a deep appreciation of human nature, 
fortified by strong moral convictions which would not permit him to 
countenance any action which he thought was not right. 

The Council also regretfully reports the deaths of Mr. R. L. 
Harrow who was Director of the Society’s Gardens from 1931 to 1946; 
of Lt.-Col. P. Crichton Kay and Mr. Hugh Armytage-Moore, two 
other holders of the Victoria Medal of Honour; of Dr. J. D. Ruys, an 
Honorary Fellow of the Society, who died during a visit to this country 
to attend the celebrations of our 150th anniversary ; and of the following 
Associates of Honour: Mr. J. Hill; Mr. G. F. Johnson; Mr. B. F. 
Perfect; Mr. J. Thomas; Mr. T. E. Tomalin; Mr. A. E. Usher. 

The deaths of the following are also regretfully reported: Mr. F. 
Barker, Veitch Memorial Medallist; Mr. W. A. Constable, the well- 
known expert on lilies; Miss E. K. Field, a member of the Lily Com- 
mittee and horticultural adviser to the National Trust; Mr. Sidney W. 
Flory, for many years a member of the Orchid Committee; and Mr. 
C. J. Howlett, a member of Floral Committee A. 

Examinations—The normal programme of the Society’s Exami- 
nations was carried out in 1954. In the General Examinations in 
Horticulture there were 1,352 candidates, of whom 636 were successful ; 
163 candidates sat for the Examination for the National Certificate in 
Elementary Horticulture, and of them 152 were successful, twenty-one 
having passed with credit. Nine candidates obtained the Teachers’ 
Diploma in School Gardening, nineteen obtained the National Diploma 
in Horticulture and one obtained the National Diploma in Horticulture 
with Honours. 

Publications—The Jourmat has been published regularly and has 
maintained approximately the same size as in 1953 except for the 
specially enlarged issue which was published in October in connection 
with the celebrations of the Society’s 150th anniversary. As in 1953, 
the Proceedings were published separately in two parts. 

Two further parts of the Botanical Magazine have been published 
during the year. These form the first two parts of Volume 170. 

The Daffodil and Tulip, Fruit, Lily and Rhododendron and Camellia 
Year Books for 1955 have also been published and the reduction in price 
in 1953 to ros. has brought an increase in sales, The 1954 issue of the 

on and Camellia Year Book has been completely sold out. 
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The new edition of the Classified List of Daffodils has been published. 
The Horticultural Show Handbook has also been reprinted. 

Work has continued during the year on the Supplementary Volume 
to the R.H.S. Dictionary of Gardening. It is hoped that this work, 
together with the new edition of the main volume of the Dictionary, may 
be published during 1955. 

Further work has been done on the book on Asiatic Magnolias in 
Cultivation by Mr. G. H. Johnstone. This is now in an advanced stage 
and should appear early in 1955. 

Work is also proceeding on the book on Snowdrops and Snowflakes 
by Col. F.C. Stern, with a chapter by the late Mr. E. A. Bowles, and it is 
anticipated that we will be able to send this to the printers during 1955. 

The International Code of Nomenclature for Cultivated Plants has 
been reprinted during the year and several new pamphlets have also 
been published. 

Lindley Library— 488 books and major pamphlets have been added 
to the Library during the year (October 1953 to September 1954), 
notable among them being: 


Dictionnaire iconographique des orchidées, 1897-1906, being 826 plates 
in chromolithograph. 

Engler, A. (ed.)—Das Pflanzenreich, Heft 107, Teil 2: Campanulaceae 
—Lobeloideae, von F. E. Wimmer. 1954. 

Gleason, H. A.—The New Britton and Brown illustrated flora of the 
north-east United States and adjacent Canada. 1952. 

Jennings, Otto—W ld flowers of western Pennsylvania and the Upper 
Ohio Basin. 1953. 2 vols. 

Oxford English Dictionary (Murray’s edition). 1888-1921 and 
Supplement, 1933. 

Phillips, H.— Sylva florifera. 1823. 

Zorn, J.—Icones plantarum medicinalium centuria I. 1779. 


Gifts, acknowledged with appreciation by the Council, include 
books, journals, trade lists and manuscripts, the latter including notes 
by the late Chairman of the Library Committee, Mr. E. A. Bowles, and 
author’s copies of his My Garden series. 

Further valuable additions have been made to the collection of 
drawings and prints; five drawings by Miss Dorothy Martin have been 
lent to the New Zealand Government for exhibition in Auckland during 
the Festival of Arts held there in May 1954. 

Gifts of wartime issues have been received from foreign journals 
and new journals accepted: binding and recording of sets continues; a 
further list of our holdings has been contributed to the new edition of 
The World List of Periodicals. 

The Subject Catalogue of books, begun in 1953, now contains all 
books added since January 1953 and some 120 earlier accessions. 
Publication of the annual List of Accessions will be resumed with one 
for Accessions of 1954. 
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Loans to Fellows from other libraries and photocopies from originals 
in the Library have been provided in greater quantity than last year. 

Fellows and Associates have borrowed 3,805 books (4,161 in 1952-3), 
and 1,769 visitors to the Library signed the Visitors’ Book, including 
overseas Fellows and Dominion and foreign visitors, some of whom 
brought or sent gifts to mark the Society’s anniversary. 

Lantern Slides—The lantern slide collection is steadily growing 
and it is hoped that more sets of 35 millimetre colour slides can be built 
up to supplement the old type. During the period from September 1, 
1953 and September 1, 1954 a total of 110 sets was borrowed, an increase 
of six over the previous year. Approximately 250 new slides have been 
added to the collection during this same period. Although there is a 
demand for cinema film the Society has not entered this field because of 
the cost of preparation and the difficulties of maintenance. 

The Victoria Medal of Honour—The Victoria Meda! of Honour, 
which was established ‘“‘to enable the Council to confer conspicuous 
honour on those British Horticulturists, resident in the United King- 
dom, whom it might from time to time consider deserving of special 
honour at the hands of the Society,” has been awarded to: The Hon. 
Lewis Palmer, F.L.S., of Headbourne Worthy Grange, Winchester, 
Treasurer of the Society, and Professor R. H. Stoughton, D.Sc., of 
Reading University. 

The Veitch Memorial Trust—The awards made under the Veitch 
Memorial Trust “to those who have helped in the advancement and 
improvement of the science and practice of horticulture,” are as follows: 
Gold Veitch Memorial Medals to: Mr. George Johnstone, O.B.E., 
V.M.H., of Grampound Road, Cornwall, for his book Asiatic Magnolias 
in Cultivation; and to Dr. A. W. E. Soysa, O.B.E., F.R.C.P., F.L.S., of 
Ceylon, for his work in connection with orchids. Silver Veitch Memorial 
Medal and £25 to Mr. Clarence Elliott, V.M.H., of Moreton-in-Marsh, 
Glos., for his work in introducing new plants and extending the know- 
ledge of rock-garden plants. Silver Veitch Memorial Medals to: Mr. 
Howard H. Crane, F.L.S., of Eastcote, Pinner, for his work in connection 
with The Fruit Garden Displayed; to Mrs. G. Knox Finlay, of Methven, 
Perthshire, for her work in connection with the introduction and culti- 
vation of new plants; and to Mrs. John Renton, of Perth, for her work 
in connection with the introduction and cultivation of new plants. 

Associates of Honour—The Associateship of Honour, which is 
conferred on “persons of British nationality who have rendered dis- 
tinguished service to horticulture in the course of their employment,” 
has been conferred on: Mr. H. W. Abbiss, M.B.E., D.C.M., M.M., 
N.D.H., F.L.S., of Truro; Mr. A. Blackburn, of Ruislip; Mr. W. G. 
MacKenzie, of the Chelsea Physic Garden; Mr. W. Phillips, Gardener 
to Mr. F. W. J. Fox, Esq., The Hall, Leighton, Shrewsbury; Mr. H. 
Prince, of Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Reading; and Mr. P. Wiseman, 
of Messrs. John Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Bagshot, Surrey. 

The Jones-Bateman Cup, which is offered for award triennially 
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“for original research in fruit growing which has added to our knowledge 
of cultivation, genetics or other relative matters,” has been awarded to 
Mr. R. Barrington Brock, M.B.E., B.Sc., F.1.C., of Oxted, Surrey. 

The Loder Rhododendron Cup, awarded for work in connection 
with rhododendrons, has been awarded to Col. The Lord Digby, 
D.S.O., M.C., T.D., of Dorchester. 

The A. J. Waley Medal, which is awarded “to a working gardener 
who has helped in the cultivation of rhododendrons,” has been awarded 
to Mr. R. W. Rye, Gardener to The Earl of Stair, K.T., D.S.O., 
V.M.H., Lochinch Castle, Stranraer. 

The Reginald Cory Memorial Cup is awarded with the view of 
“encouraging the production of hardy hybrids of garden origin, to the 
raiser of a plant that is the result of an intentional cross.” Only a hybrid 
of which one parent is a true species is eligible, and it must have been 
exhibited at one of the Society’s Shows and received an Award during 
the current year. Hybrids of annuals and biennials do not come within 
the scope of the Award. This Cup has been awarded to The Royal 
Horticultural Society, Wisley, for raising Rhododendron ‘Lascaux,’ 
shown on June 15 (Fig. 15). 

The Sander Medal, “‘for the best new greenhouse plant of general 
utility shown to the Society during the year,” has been awarded to 
Shenley Hospital, St. Albans, who exhibited Kalanchoe ‘Vivid’ on 
May 25. 

The George Moore Medal, “‘for the best new cypripedium shown 
to the Society during the year,” has been awarded to Messrs. R. & E. 
Ratcliffe, Chilton, Didcot, for Cypripedium (Gorse G.) ‘Chilton,’ shown 
on February 16. 

The Lawrence Medal, “for the best exhibit shown to the Society 
during the year,” has been awarded to Messrs. Konynenburg & Mark, 
Noordwyk, Holland, for an exhibit of gladioli on August 10 (Fig. 18). 

The Williams Memorial Medal, ‘for the best group of plants 
and/or cut blooms of one genus (fruit and vegetables excluded) which 
show excellence in cultivation, staged at one of the Society’s Meetings 
during the year,” has been awarded to Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon of 
Bath, for an exhibit of polyanthuses and primroses on April 27 (Fig. 17). 

The Holford Medal, “for the best «-xhibit of plants and/or flowers 
(fruit and vegetables excluded) shown by an amateur during the ear 
in the Society’s Halls,” ‘as been awarded to The Commissioners 
of Crown Lands, Windsor Great Park, for an exhibit of shrubs on 
October 19. 

The George Monro Memorial Cup, awarded “for the best 
exhibit of vegetables shown by an amateur during the year,” has been 
awarded to Col. E. J. S. Ward, M.V.O., M.C., of Hungerford (Gardener 
Mr. H. J. Dodson) for his exhibit on October 19 (Fig. 19). 

The Gordon-Lennox Cup, “for the best exhibit of fruit shown by 
an amateur during the year,” has been awarded to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, for an exhibit of grapes, apples and pears on November 2. 
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Council—The vacancy on the Council caused by the death of 
Mr. E. A. Bowles has been filled by the election of Sir Giles Loder, Bt. 
Under Bye-law 54 three members of Council who have served longest 
since they were last elected retire. The retiring members this year are 
Lord Digby, the Hon. Lewis Palmer and Mr. G. W. Leak. The Council 
is glad to report that Mr. Lewis Palmer has agreed to allow his name to 
be put forward for re-election as Treasurer at the Annual General 
Meeting. Under Bye-law 54 if this choice is approved by the Annual 
General Meeting Mr. Palmer is automatically thereby re-elected to the 
Council. The Council has also exercised its prerogative under the same 
Bye-law and has asked Mr. Leak to stand for re-election to the Council 
next year and he has kindly consented to allow his name to go forward. 
The Council wishes to express its appreciation for the services rendered 
to the Society by Lord Digby who has kindly consented to continue 


a to serve on those Committees of which he is a member. 
at Committees, Judges, Examiners and Lecturers—The Council 
BF 3 once again wishes to render its sincere thanks to the many Fellows who 
oe have given the Society so much of their time in serving on the various 


Committees or as judges, examiners and lecturers. The Society could 
not carry on its work without the many and varied services which have 
been so freely given by all these Fellows. 

The Press—The Council records its appreciation of the support 

a and help which the Society constantly receives from the Press. 

er Staff—Dr. H. R. Fletcher has been appointed Assistant to the 
Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, and it is with 
great regret that the Council has to report that he has accordingly 
tendered his resignation as Director of the Society’s Gardens as from the 
end of the year. Dr. Fletcher has rendered the Society signal service in his 
conduct of the Gardens at Wisley, where he has introduced many reforms 
and has been largely responsible for the smooth way in which the new 


ri Hostel has begun to function. During his service with the Society he was 
Mi appointed Secretary of the International Committee on Horticultural 
x Nomenclature and Registration. The Council will sadly miss his know- 


? ledge and efficiency and wishes him every success in his new sphere of 

2. ' activities. 

q The Council is pleased to be able to announce that it has appointed 
or Mr. F. P. Knight as Director of the Society’s Gardens at Wisley in 

‘ place of Dr. H. R. Fletcher. Mr. Knight is very well known in the 
- horticultural world and in addition has been a member of the Society’s 

Z Floral Committee for many years. 

i Signed on behalf of the Council, 

(Sgd.) D. BOWES-LYON 

q President. 


December 31, 1954. 
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ANUAL REVENUE & EAPENDITURE ACCOUNT 


4,912 


10,423 


271,86r 
10,032 


31,893 
19,100 


42,907 
38,803 


635 
1,592 


704 
50 


2,803 
2,426 


300 


735 
30 


31,456 


40,281 


12,793 


2,103 


4,104 


483 


2,226 


754 


670 


377 


35 
"95,382 


To Lonpon— 


” 


EsTABLISHMENT EXPENSES LESS ALLOCATIONS— 
Rent, Rates and Taxes A ‘ 
Salaries and Wages . 
Other Establishment Expenses, including ‘Light, 
Fuel, Stationery, Professional fees, Renewals, etc. 


WIsLEY— 
Net Expenditure for Year, as per separate Account 


PuBLICATIONS— 
Journal 


Other Publications 


Less Sales, Advertisements and Royalties 


Starr PENSION SCHEME . 


MEETINGS— 

Expenses, Labour and Overheads of Special and 
other Meetings (1953 included 

Less Receipts . 


ConTRIBUTIONS TO LINDLEY LisrRary, as per Trust 
Account— 


Purchase of Books . 
Salaries, etc. ; 


SpectaL ExPENDITURE— 


Donations 
Expeditions 


BoTANICAL MAGAZINE . 


EXAMINATIONS IN HorTICULTURE— 


Expensis. 
Less Fees 
SCHOLARSHIP 
Less Contributions ‘from— 
£ 
Worshipful Company of Gardeners . 101 
Sir James Knott Trust . iy} 


58 


24,869 
10,499 


35,368 
18,700 


53,526 
43,388 


248 
1,774 


756 
1,45° 


2,828 
2,39° 


225 


124 


33,648 


44,036 


16,668 


2,098 


10,138 


614 


2,022 


2,206 


785 


438 


Io! 


112,754 


1953 4 
a £ £ £ £ 7 
= 7083 
17,063 
10,933 
t= *® 
= = 
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FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1954 Cr. 
1953 
108,215 By ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS . ‘ ‘ 113,226 
4,579 ,, DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST ‘ 4443 
17,034 ,, Haru Lettines, Gross . ‘ 18,296 


» Lire Composirions— 
Being amounts transferred in respect of Life 
436 Fellows who have died during the year. . 621 


750 ,, RENT OF FREEHOLD Property (Wisley) . . ° 898 
» RESTAURANTS— 


Receipts, less Expenditure (including proportion of 


138,293 


59 


/ 
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Dr. ANNUAL REVENUE & EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 
£ 
3,366 To anp New SINKING Funp APPROPRIATION 3,366 
25,000 ,, TRANSFER TO WIsLEY New BurLpING RESERVE . 11,509 
Pie. »» TRANSFER TO PROVISION FOR MAINTENANCE OF 
1,575 ,, BALANCE, added to General Reserve 6,664 
£137,323 £138,293 
60 
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FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3ist DECEMBER, 1954—cont. 


1953 


£ 
131,323 Brought forward ‘ ‘ 138,293 
£131,323 £138,293 
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Cr. 
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Dr. WISLEY GARDENS—REVENUE & EXPENDITURE 


£ £ 
To ESTABLISHMENT EXPENSES 
Salaries and Wages . 7,683 
Rates, Taxes and Insurances j 1,106 
13,513 13,883 
» LABORATORY AND SCHOOL OF HorTICULTURE— 
3,654 Salaries and Wages . 4,317 
77 Depreciation of Equipment ‘ 95 
aK 3,899 4,617 
»» GARDEN— 
15,398 Salaries and Wages . ‘ ‘ - 17,079 
3,682 Hostels—Maintenance and Board ' ‘ : 4,277 
787 Seed Distribution less Receipts . 1,003 
2,6r0 Miscellaneous . 2,419 
190 : Depreciation of Plant and Equipment . ; 1,229 
1,250 Allocation to Depreciation and Renewals Fund . 1,250 
23,917 27,257 
» NaTIONAL Frurr TRiaALs— 
(Direct 
3,532 Wages . ; 3,564 
4,543 4237 
,, STAFF PENSION SCHEME . 1,277 
£45,984 £51,271 
40,28r ‘To BaLance, brought down. 44,036 
» SPECIAL ExPpENDITURE— 
Plumbing Repairs. ; ‘ 78 
Car Park ; 510 
5,473 663 
Less Transfer from aac and Renewals Fund— 
2 5,473 Wisley . 663 


£40,281 £44,036 
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ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3ist DECEMBER, 1954 Cr. 


1953 
£ £ £ £ 
By Divipenps AND INTEREST ON WISLEY ENDOWMENT AND 
1,325 DEPRECIATION AND RENEWALS FUNDS 1,221 
GARDEN— 
2,958 Miscellaneous Receipts P ‘ 3,288 
»» NATIONAL Fruit TRIALS 
1,220 Sales : ‘ 1,526 
1,200 Grant from Ministry of Agriculture. ‘ ‘ 1,200 
2,420 2,726 
40,281 ,, BALANCE, carried down . 44,036 
£46,984 £51,271 
By BaLance, being Net Expenditure for the Year, carried 
40,281 to the Annual Revenue and Expenditure Account 44,036 
£40,281 £44,036 
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1953 


£ £ 
250,000 
89,328 
575 
17 
90,920 
340,920 
I0,000 
25,000 
35,000 
11,781 
23,219 
107,367 
3,665 
3,366 
6 
114,404 
I0,000 
13,409 
1,250 
376 
15,035 
5,473 
9,562 
4,336 
147 
4,483 
507 
2,047 
77 
317 
2,441 
141,397 
505,536 


CAPITAL FUNDS AND RESERVES 
ACCUMULATED Funps ACCOUNT 


GENERAL RESERVE ACCOUNT— 
Balance at 31st December, 1953 . 
Add Transfer of Monograph Fund 
Balance of Revenue and Expenditure 
Account, 31st December, 1954 . . 
Surplus on Redemption of Investments . 


WISLEY NEW BUILDING RESERVE 
Balance at 31st December, 1953 . 
Add Transfer from Revenue and Expenditure 


Less Transfer to Wisley Gardens paces 
Funds Account 


DEPRECIATION AND OTHER FUNDS 
OLp aND New HA tts SINKING Funp— 


Balance at 31st December, 1953 
Add Income on Investments for the year 
Allocation from Revenue and Expendi- 
ture Account 
Surplus on Sales of Investments 


DEPRECIATION AND RENEWALS FuND, LONDON 


DEPRECIATION AND RENEWALS FuND, WISLEY— 


Balance at 31st December, 1953 ‘ 
Add Allocation from Revenue and Expendi- 
ture Account 
Surplus on Sales of Investments 


Less Transfer to Special Expenditure, Wisley 


Suows ConTINGENCcCY Funp— 
Balance at 31st December, 1953 ‘ 
Add Income on Investments for the year 


MonocraPH Funp. 
Less Transfer to General ieee 


SUPPLEMENTARY PENSION FuND— 


Balance at 31st December, 1953 , 
Add Income on Investments for the year 
Share of Policies surrendered 


114,404 
3,959 


3,366 


250,000 


98,104 


23,219 


11,509 


34,728 
34,728 


121,729 


10,000 


10,149 


2,531 


348,104 


149,045 


497,149 


£ £ £ 
90,920 
507 
6,664 
13 
; 
9,562 
1,250 
10,812 
663 
153 
As ——— 4,636 
507 
‘4 
90 
64 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1954 


1953 
£ £ £ £ 
FIXED ASSETS 
LONDON— 
97,402 HALL, Orrices, AND EQUIPMENT AT Cost 98,080 
167,170 New HA ut, OrFices, AND EQUIPMENT AT CosT 167,170 
264,572 265,250 
(Note.—The replacement of these Assets is pro- 
vided for partly by means of the Sinking and De- 
preciation Funds per contra and also by charging 
the cost of replacement of Equipment direct to 
Revenue.) 
WISLEY— 
45,460 FREEHOLD LAND AND BuILDINGs, AT CosT 46,761 
14,320 Less Amounts written off ‘ + 14,320 
31,140 32,441 
PLANT AND EQUIPMENT— 
1,612 As at 31st December, 1953 2,505 
1,160 Purchased during year 8,237 
2,772 10,742 
267 Depreciation for the year 1,323 
2,505 9,419 
307,110 
298,217 
FUNDS INVESTMENTS, at Cost 
114,404 OLp New HA tts SInkinc FunpD 121,729 
(Market Value 31st December, 1954 £ 123,236) 
I0,000 DEPRECIATION AND RENEWALS FUND—LONDON 10,000 
(Market Value 31st December, 1954 £10,057) 
9,562 DEPRECIATION AND RENEWALS FUND—WISLEY 10,149 
(Market Value 31st December, 1954 £10,576) 
4,483 SHows CONTINGENCY FuND . 4,636 
(Market Value 31st December, 1954 £4,956) 
2,441 SUPPLEMENTARY PENSION — “ 2,531 
(Market Value 31st December, 1954 £2,5 14) 
141.397 149,045 
115,875 GENERAL INVESTMENTS, at Cost 101,862 
(Market Value 31st December, 1954 £100,718) 
PUBLICATIONS IN COURSE OF e 
3,337 PRODUCTION 35339 
CURRENT ASSETS 
roo BoTaANIcAL MaGazinE Stock (Nominal Value) * 100 
13,705 SunpDrRY DEBTORS AND PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE 14,570 
205 CasH InN . R ‘ ‘ 245 
14,010 14,915 
572,836 Carried forward ° 576,271 


1953 
£ 
505,536 
31,750 
436 
31,314 
32,420 
2,848 
358 
6,000 
8,490 
2,000 
1,000 
3,000 
11,490 
3,T35 
526 
17,878 
1,85r 
£572,836 


Brought forward 


LIFE COMPOSITIONS 


As at 31st December, 1953 e 

Less Amount transferred to Revenue in 
respect of Life Fellows who have died 
during the year 


Add Compositions received during the year 


PROVISIONS 


Lonpon, MAINTENANCE OF PREMISES— 
Balance at 31st December, 1953 
Less Expended during the year . 


Add Transfer from Revenue and mae 
ture Account 


CHELSEA SHOw Works .— 
Balance at 31st 1953 
Add Transfer from Revenue and Expenditure 
Account 
Less Expended during year 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 


SUBSCRIPTIONS IN ADVANCE . 
MEMORIAL AND OTHER TRUST Funps— 
Balances of Income Accounts in the hands of 
the Society as per ae Schedule 
Sunpry CREDITORS . 
BaNK OVERDRAFT 


8,490 
2,303 


6,187 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY— 


£ 
497,149 
32,420 
621 
31,799 
874 
32,673 
10,187 
2,296 
12,483 
2,649 
532 
25,685 
5,100 
33,966 
£576,271 


I have audited the above Balance Sheet, dated 31st December, 1954, and have obtained all the 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and fair view of the state of the Society’s affairs according to the 
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BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1954—cout. 


1953 


572,836 Brought forward 576,271 


/ 


/ 


£572,836 


£576,271 


information and explanations I have required. In my opinion such Balance Sheet is properly 
best of my information and the explanations given to me and as shown by the books of the 


F. G. Featuer, F.C.A., Auditor, 
(Harper, FeatHer & Paterson, Chartered Accountants), 
6th January, 1955 1-4 Copthall Chambers, 
Angel Court, 
London, E.C. 2. 
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WISLEY GARDENS—BALANCE 


1953 


£ £ 
+ 33,372 ACCUMULATED FUNDS ACCOUNT 45,153 
eS Add Transfer from R.H.S. Wisley New Building 
45,153 79,881 
je ENDOWMENT TRUST FUND 
et 24,415 Balance at 31st December, 1953. : ; . 24,706 
291 Add Surplus on Repayment of Capital. 187 
24,706 24,893 
3 £69,859 £104,774 
* I have audited the books from which the above Balance Sheet is compiled and certify that it 
the Endowment Trust Fund is not available for use by the Society. 


= 


SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1954 


1953 
£ 


33,372 


11,781 


45,753 


24,706 


£69,859 


6th January, 1955. 


£ 
LABORATORY, DWELLING HOUSES, GLASS 
HOUSES, RANGES, ETC., at Cost 33,372 
HOSTEL AND RESTAURANT at Cost 46,509 


N.B.—The Hanbury Trust Estate is, under the 
Trust Deed, vested in the Society only so long 
as it is in a position to use it as an Experimental 
Garden. Accordingly the Expenditure theron 
by the Society is an Asset only so long as the 
Gardens continue to be used by the Society. 


ENDOWMENT TRUST FUND INVESTMENTS, 


at Cost 
(Market value at 31st December, 1954 £25,658) 


F. G. Featuer, F.C.A., Auditor, 


79,881 


24,893 


£104,774 


exhibits a true and fair statement of the position on the 31st December, 1954. The Capital of 


(Harper, FEATHER & PATERSON, Chartered Accountants), 
1-4, Copthall Chambers, 


Angel Court, 


London, E.C. 2. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—FEBRUARY AND MARCH 


Shows 


Tuespay, February 8 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Wepnespay, February 9 
IO A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, February 22 
I2 NOON to 6 P.M. 
WeEpneEsDAY, February 23 
IO A.M. to 5. P.M. 


Tugspay, March 8 | 


Fortnightly Flower Show. 


Fortnightly Flower Show. 
Annual General Meeting at 3 P.M. 
on February 22. (See page 72.) 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, March 9 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, March 22 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Wepnespay, March 23 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Flower Show. 


Fortnightly Flower Show. 
British Orchid Growers’ Associa- 
tion’s Show. 


Lectures 


Tuespay, February 8, at 3 p.m. “Our Experience in the Cultivation of 
Cacti and Succulent Plants” by LT.-GEN. SIR OLIVER LEESE, Bt., 
K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., and LADY LEESE. 

Tuespay, March 8, at 3 P.M. “Electric Heating in Horticulture” by 
MR, E. W. GOLDING, M.sc.Tech., M.I.E.E., M.A.L.E.E. 

Tuespay, March 22, at 3 p.m. “Orchid Hybrids and their Origin” by 
MR. D. F. SANDER. 
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Annual General Meeting—The Annual General Meeting to 
receive the Report of the Council for 1954 and a statement of accounts 
for that year will be held on Tuesday, February 22, at 3 P.M. The Meet- 
ing will be held in the Old Hall instead of in the, Lecture Room as in 
previous years and there should be ample room for all who wish to attend. 

Demonstrations at Wisley—The following demonstrations will 
be given at Wisley, that on the second day being in each case a repetition 
of that given on the first. 

Flower Garden 
March 2-3. The Pruning of Roses. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 
March g-10. Seed Sowing and Vegetative Propagation of Alpines. 
(Commencing at 2 P.M.) 


Fruit Garden 
March 16-17. Pests and Diseases of Fruit Trees ; Recognition and 
Methods of Control. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 


Results of the Society’s Examination held in 1954—Examina- 
tion for the National Diploma in Horticulture. Six candidates sat for 
the N.D.H. Final Examination in Section III, Fruit Crop Husbandry, 
and the Diploma has been awarded to the following :— 

MR. D. W. BURD 
MR. P. H. HARRISON 
MR. K. J. HYRYCZ. 


Gardens Adviser—The National Trust has asked us to announce 
that it needs a part-time Gardens Adviser to supervise certain selected 
gardens, including Hidcote, Stourhead, Killerton, Blickling, Cotehele 
and Polesden Lacey. 

Applicants for this post should send full particulars, giving their age 
and experience, and the names of at least two referees to :— 


The Secretary, The National Trust, 
42, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 1. 


Journal and Botanical Magazine Binding—Arrangements have 
now been made for those Fellows who so wish to have the JOURNAL 
bound in green cloth with the lettering and crest in gold. The cost for 
each volume of 12 parts will be gs. 6d. plus 1s. 6d. for return postage 
and packing. Fellows may also have the Botanical Magazine bound in 
dark ble buckram with gold lettering. The cost for each volume will 
be 135. 6d. plus 1s. 6d. for return postage and packiny. Parts for binding 
should be sent with remittance to Messrs. Mansell (Bookbinders) Ltd., 
41 Britannia Row, Essex Row, London, N.1. The parts should not be 
sent to the Offices of the Society. Inquiries for binding in special 
styles should also be addressed direct to Messrs. Mansell. 

The Selection and Culture of House Plants—This article by 
MR. C. R. BOUTARD in the June 1954 issue of the JOURNAL has been re- 
published as a 13-page pamphlet with 4 pages of illustrations. Price 1s.0d. 
Postage and packing, 3d. 
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NOTES FROM WISLEY 


J. B. Paton 


Pe many centuries herbs have been cultivated for their medicinal and 
culinary virtues. Gradually with the advance of science and the 
increased use of synthetic drugs their use in medicine has been super- 
seded. In this note therefore consideration will be given to a few of 
those herbs which still are in considerable demand in the kitchen. The 
plants mentioned may be seen at Wisley, either on the Vegetable Trial 
Grounds or in the two short borders which flank the path which leads 
from the top of the Rock Garden on to Weather Hill . 

Of the many species of the perennial onion one of the most commonly 
grown is that known as Allium schoenoprasum, chives, whose tiny 
bulbils, surviving the winter just under the surface of the soil, produce 
rush-like leaves. These may be used, chopped, in salads. To ensure a 
continuous supply it is best to cut the plants to the ground before they pro- 
duce their mauvy-purple attractive flowers in dense hemispherical umbels. 
There is a stronger growing variety, stbiricum, which may be 15 inches 
high, and there is also the Chinese chives A. tuberosum. A. sativum, 
garlic, is of very ancient origin having been cultivated in Mediterranean 
countries since remote antiquity, and being recorded in Numbers xi. 5, 
as the food of the Israelites when in Egypt. It has been grown in England 
since the sixteenth century. The so-called bulb is a compound structure, 
consisting of numerous bulblets, known technically as cloves, grouped 
together between the membranous scales and enclosed within a 
whitish skin which holds them as ir a sac. The cloves should be planted 
on well prepared land at the end of February and the resulting bulb 
should be dried in the same way as are shallots. A. scordoprasum, the 
rocambole or sand leek, has cloves similar to those of garlic and in addition 
bears a cluster of bulblets at the top of the stem. Also bearing bulblets 
at the apex of the scape is A. cepa var. aggregatum, the tree or Egyptian 
onion. The bulblets are the size of hazeinuts and keep well throughout 
the winter; when planted in the spring they form larger bulbs but 
usually do not throw up a stem strong enough to produce bulblets in the 
first season. A. fistulosum, the ciboule or Welsh onion, is an evergreen 
and can be used for flavouring throughovt the winter in manner 
similar to that in which spring onions are used in April and May. 

Of the family Compositae there is Artemisia dracunculus, tarragon, 
which grows best in a warm sunny position and may need protection in 
severe winters. The plant has numerous branching stems which may 
be up to 3 feet high, and its leaves, which should be gathered before the 
flowers appear, are used in making tarragon vinegar. The process is to 
dry slightly the leaves, place them in a jar, cover with white vinegar, and 
allow them to stand for 14 days. The resulting liquor, which should be 
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strained and stored in air-tight jars, may be used in saladsand is the correct 
vinegar for Sauce Tartare. A. absinthium, wormwood, was mainly used 
medicinally as was A. abrotanum, southernwood, old man, or lad’s love. 
This latter plant is worth a place in any collection of herbs on account of 
its ornamental, finely-divided, greyish-green leaves. One of the older 
herbs in cultivation is Chrysanthemum balsamita, costmary or alecost, 
this last name referring to its use in the making of ale. The leaves also 
may be added to salads but its peculiar taste does not suit all palates, and 
perhaps a better use is to tie sprigs of the plant with lavender and place 
them between linen. Its near relative Tanacetum vulgare, tansy, also has 
a strong flavour, not now much favoured, but its attractive curled 
foliage make a pleasant garnish to a dish of cold meat. Its heads of fiat, 
round, rayless, golden-yellow flowers are also notable in August and 
September. 

In the family Labiatae there are many herbs which are popular with 
the cooks and none more so than mint. At Wisley a considerable 
number of mints has been gathered together and it is interesting to 
compare the differences between individual market growers’ selections 
of Mentha spicata, the common green mint or spearmint. .:/though 
morphologically they are all the same some respond better to forcing 
than others, and some are better for drying than others. There are also 
stocks which show morphological variation from the true M. spicata, 
but are not sufficiently distinct to warrant their being given specific 
rank; these include one with red stems, one with very hairy leaves and 
stems, and two with much darker foliage; one of these latter produces 
very little flower. In the collection there are also M. spicata var. 
angustifolia with longer, more pointed leaves and M. spicata var. 
lacerata with cut leaves. M. spicata is particularly susceptible to the 
rust fungus Puccinia menthae, which until this year has been successfully 
controlled by lifting the roots in the autumn, washing them, laying 
them in for the winter, and replanting young shoots in new ground in 
the following spring. However, this year rust has appeared on some 
stocks in the collection, and so it is proposed this spring to give the 
plants the warm water treatment for 10 minutes at 110° F. Other species 
represented on the Vegetable Trial Grounds include Mentha citrata, 
the bergamot mint, with glabrous broadly rounded to heart-shaped 
leaves which yield a fragrant lemon-scented oil, M. rotundifolia with 
roundish to ovate leaves and M. longifolia with narrow lanceolate leaves. 
Of hybrid mints there is M. x alopecuroides which is one of the many 
forms resulting from the crossing of M. longifolia and M. rotundifolia, 
and which is a vigorous growing mint popular for the market. Likewise 
vigorous is M. x cordifolia, which is bred from M. rotundifolia and 
M. spicata. As it has the habit of throwing up many young shoots 
during the season it is of great value to those requiring supplies over a 
long period. A form that is not so vigorous is M. x cordifolia var. 
brevifolia. 

Salvia officinalis, sage, is represented at Wisley by three or four 
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Photo, 7. E. Downward 


Fic. 12—Chrysanthemum ‘Paramount.’ F.C.C. November 30, 1954. Exhibited by 
the Colham Green Nurseries 
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VICTORIA MEDAL OF HONOUR, 1954 
FIG. 13—THE HON, LEWIS PALMER, F.L.S., Treasurer of the Society 
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VICTORIA MEDAL OF HONOUR, 1954 
FIG. 14—PROFESSOR R. H. STOUGHTON, D.Sc. 
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Photo, J. E. Dewnward 
THE REGINALD CORY MEMORIAL CUP, 1954 
Fic. 15—Rhododendron ‘Lascaux,’ raised at Wisley from a cross between R. 
‘Fabia’ and R. litiense. A.M. June 15, 1954. Exhibited by The Director, 
R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley 
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Photo, W. Abbing 


THE GEORGE MOORE MEDAL, 1054 


Fic. 16—Cypripedium (Gorse G.) ‘Chilton,’ shown by Messrs. R. & E. Ratcliffe 
of Didcot on February 16, 1954 
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stocks which differ from the type plant with its white woolly stems and 
greyish-green leaves. It is an evergreen undershrub from Southern 
Europe which has been in cultivation in this country for many years. 
GERARD in 1597 mentions it in his Herbal as being a well-known plant 
of English gardens and states that he has several varieties in his garden 
at Holborn. There are at Wisley the white-flowered variety albiflora, 
which is reputed to be the best sage for culinary use, and the purple- 
leaved one purpurascens which may be used in formal bedding. 

The leaves of Melissa officinalis, balm, are useful for flavouring 
stews, soups, and salads, and being of mild flavour may be used in 
larger quantities than most herbs. The lemon balm was much in 
favour when lemons were in short supply, for the leaves of this balm are 
similar in flavour to the lemon fruits. 

Both rosemary, Rosmarinus officinalis, and lavender, Lavandula 
Spica, are members of the plant family Labiatae, and both are useful 
additions to the herb garden, for being hardy evergreen shrubs their 
grey-green foliage is always a present delight. Rosemary leaves may be 
added to roasting lamb ; lavender, of course, is of no culinary value, 
but is universally used in bags, to perfurne linen and other clothes 
stored away in cupboards. At Wisley there can also be seen the attrac- 
tive white-flowered Lavender L. stoechas var. albiflora which is not 
always truly hardy. 

Thymus serpyllum, the native thyme of the English countryside, is a 
low-growing, mat-forming plant, whereas 7. vulgaris, the garden thyme, 
a native of Southern Europe, makes a small spreading woody bush 
some 6-8 inches high which supplies a 4-inch long leaf so valued by 
the cook. J. x citriodorus, the lemon thyme, is a hybrid between 
T. vulgaris and T. pulegioides, this latter species being of wide distribu- 
tion over Europe including Britain. Other Labiates used for flavouring 
include marjoram—Origanum majorana, a desirable ingredient for 
stuffings; winter savory—Satureia montana, a semi-evergreen shrub 
that was as much used by Romans for making sauce with vinegar as is 
mint today, and the hyssop—H yssopus officinalis once used for flavouring 
broths, but now considered too strong and so now it is mainly grown on 
account of its pretty blue flowers. The hyssop of the Bible is the caper 
plant, Capparis spinosa. 

Parsley, Petroselinum crispum, a member of the Umbelliferae, is a 
hardy biennial, and thus to ensure a continuous supply seed should be 
sown each year either in April or in September. It is one of the ingre- 
dients of “Fines Herbes,” the others being chervil (Anthriscus 
cerefolium), chives and tarragon. Fennel, Foeniculum vulgare, is in- 
corporated in sauces prepared to cover fish. Another Umbelliferous 
plant, angelica (Angelica archangelica) has two uses; the stems are 
preserved in sugar and the roots used in the preparation of gin. Other 

‘as herbs which may be seen in the gardens include the broad-leaved 
sorrel—Rumex acetosa; rue—Ruta graveolens; horse radish—Coch- 
learia armoracia; and liquorice—Glycyrrhiza glabra. 
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PLANTS OF INTEREST AT WISLEY DURING FEBRUARY 


GLASSHOUSES 
Begonia manicata 
Calanthe varieties 
Cochlioda densiflora 
Coelogyne flaccida 
Cymbidium varieties 
Lycaste cruenta 

skinneri 

Oncidium bicallosum 
Streptosolen jamesonit 


FRAMEYARD WALL 
Abeliophyllum distichum 
Clematis calycina 


SEVEN ACRES 
Forsythia giraldiana 
Prunus conradinae var. 
plena 
Salix acutifolia 
»  daphnoides 
»  gracilistyla 


semi- 


AWARD OF GARDEN MERIT 
COLLECTION 
Cornus mas 
Forsythia ovata 
Lathraea clandestina 
Prunus davidiana 
Scilla bifolia 
Viburnum fragrans 


WILD GARDEN 
Corylopsis pauciflora 
Galanthus species 
Narcissus cyclamineus 
Pieris japonica 
Primula denticulata 


WILD GARDEN—(contd.) 
Primula edgeworthii 
gracilipes 
Sarcococca hookeriana var. 


digyna 
Stachyurus praecox 


ROCK-GARDEN AND ALPINE HOUSE 
Adonis wolgensis 
Crocus chrysanthus varieties 
Eranthis x tubergeniana 
Galanthus byzantinus 
elwesit 
Helleborus corsicus 
Hepatica transsilvanica 
Iris histrioides 
» reticulata and varieties 
Leucojum vernum 
Narcissus species and varieties 
Primula allionii 
»» floribunda 
 scapigera 
Puschkinia scilloides 
Sarcococca humilis 
Saxifraga burseriana 
varieties 


grisebachii 


and 


BATTLESTON HILL 
Camellia sasanqua and varieties 
Mahonia napaulensis 
Rhododendron ‘Bo-Peep’ 
‘Bric-a-Brac’ 
‘Christmas Cheer’ 
leucaspis 
lutescens 
‘Seta’ 
“Tessa’ 


The above is a selection of the plants which may be expected to 
be in flower during February, provided that the weather is not too 
inclement. 
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THE HISTORY OF GARDEN ROSES 


Ann P. Wylie 
(Department of Botany, The University, Manchester) 


Part III* 


SWEET BRIAR HYBRIDS 

Another, initially very distinct, group which has recently taken part 
in the development of the large-flowered cluster Rose class is that of the 
Hybrid Sweet Briars. R. rubiginosa itself has long been grown as a 
shrub or hedge, largely on account of its deliciously scented foliage. 
A few variants, possibly from chance hybridization with some of the 
old-fashioned Roses, had been selected up to the end of last century, 
such as the semi-double ‘Janet’s Pride.’ Then LORD PENZANCE used it 
as the female parent in creating his Penzance Hybrid Briars. He used 
as male parents most of the groups then in existence, but principally 
the H.P.s, Bourbons and Hybrid Chinas (PENZANCE, 1892). He also 
succeeded with the Austrian Copper and Persian Yellow Roses, from 
which crosses came two of his most popular varieties, ‘Lord Penzance’ 
and ‘Lady Penzance.’ PENZANCE’s hybrids were shrub Roses which 
retained the scented foliage of R. rubiginosa and had single to semi- 
double, white, pink or crimson flowers considerably larger than in the 
species. PENZANCE himself (1896) noted that in the selfed progeny 
from the first generation hybrids the flower had nearly gone back to the 
original Sweet Briar and doubtless this discouraged further breeding 
on his and others’ part. These original Penzance Briars are nearly all 
hexaploids (2n = 42), as is expected from the tetraploid nature of the 
embryo sac in the pentaploid Caninae. 

Further progress in the group was due to KORDES. The basis for his 
work was ‘Magnifica’ (HESSE, 1916) a seedling obtained from the Pen- 
zance hybrid ‘Lucy Ashton.’ The latter is hexaploid, but ‘Magnifica’ is 
only pentaploid (WYLIE, 1954), no doubt a result of the irregular meiosis 
in ‘Lucy Ashton’ during which there is much chromosome elimiration. 
Text Fig. 16 shows the origin of some of the hybrids introduced by 
KORDES from crosses of ‘Magnifica’ with, in the first place, Hybrid Teas 
and subsequently Hybrid Polyantha and Musk varieties. These modern 
hybrids, three and four generations removed from the wild hexaploid 
species are tetraploids, like the other parent varieties. Meiosis in the 


* The changes of style noted on page 3 of the January JouRNAL have not been 
adopted for Part III, which has been printed in the old style to conform with Parts I 
and II. 
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pentaploid ‘Magnifica’ is irregular, as in the original Penzance hybrids, 
and leads to considerable chromosome loss during germ-cell formation. 

Most of the seedlings obtained from crossing ‘Magnifica’ with the 
garden Roses were once-flowering, vigorous shrub Roses (KORDES, 
1951B), but one dwarf perpetual-flowering plant appeared in the cross of 
“Magnifica’ and the Hybrid Polyantha ‘Johannes Boettner’ (Fig. 16). 
It had the additional desirable quality of being highly resistant to black 
spot. This variety (‘Obergartner Wiebicke’) has since been widely used 
by KORDEs in further crosses with Hybrid Polyanthas, from which he 
has obtained a series of vigorous bush varieties, with a good succession 
of blooms in several different colours. All are said to be exceptionally 
hardy and disease resistant. The scented foliage of the wild R. rubiginosa 
has unfortunately almost disappeared from these later hybrids, but 
perhaps was only to have been expected from the chromosome loss 
involved in descending from the hexaploid to the tetraploid level. How- 
ever, this group of varieties should prove valuable in future Floribunda 
breeding. KORDES has also used them in crosses with his R. Kordesti 
and notes (1950) that the hybrids themselves are still fully fertile. 


RUGOSA HYBRIDS 

Another small group of garden Roses contains some important shrub 
Roses and also illustrates an important general method of evolution not 
certainly demonstrated in other cultivated Roses. It contains the hybrids 
derived from the Far-Eastern diploid species R. rugosa, of the section 
Cinnamomeae. We have already encountered this species in one of the 
Hybrid Polyantha sections, but the species was used in other breeding 
work long before that. During the period 1885-1910 a number of shrub 
varieties were raised, especially in the U.S.A. (by CARMAN and JACKSON 
DAWSON) and in France (by GRAVEREAUX), from crosses with Tea Roses, 
H.T.s and H.P.s. These hybrids usually retained the characteristic 
tough, wrinkled R. rugosa foliage, also its weak flower stems and intense 
fragrance. R. rugosa itself is one of the most free-flowering species 
apart from the Chinenses and many of the primary hybrids with deriva- 
tives of R. chinensis did not lose altogether the free-flowering habit of 
the latter. 

Most Rugosa hybrids are either diploids, from crosses with the 
diploid Tea Roses, e.g. ‘Mme. Georges Bruant,’ or triploid, from H.P. 
and H.T. crosses, e.g. ‘Ruskin’ «nd ‘Rose 4 Parfum de l’Hay. The 
latter have proved extremely sterile, with gross abnormalities during 
meiosis. Many of the diploid hybrids also are notoriously sterile. Until 
very recently this sterility has been a barrier to further breeding from 
the primary Rugosa hybrids, save to a very limited extent from the old 
‘Conrad Ferdinand Meyer’ (1899), a tetraploid resulting probably from 
an unreduced R. rugosa gamete. 

However, spontaneous doubling of the chromosome number in the 
sterile diploid ‘Max Graf’ (which is probably a hybrid of R. rugosa and 
R. Wichuraiana) occurred in the early 1940’s with KORDES (WULFF, 1951). 
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This variety had been repeatedly selfed for years, before it produced 
some hips in 1940, from which two seedlings were raised, one reaching 
maturity. Subsequently, two further seedlings have been raised from 
“Max Graf’ in 1950 and 1951 and all three have been found to be tetra- 
ploids by WuULFF (1951). It has not been determined yet in what way 
the chromosome doubling occurred. 

The new tetraploid named R. Kordesii by wutrr, is notably fertile 
and has been widely used in the last few years by KORDEs in crosses with 
most of the major Rose groups. The striking series of hybrids of R. 
Kordesii with the Wichuraiana climber ‘Golden Glow’ and also Hybrid 
Polyanthas, which were to be seen at “Oaklands” in 1953, is an example 
of the developments to be expected in a few years’ time. Some of these 
hybrids approach closely the hitherto unrealized ideal of a hardy 
perpetual-flowering climber. Furthermore, as KORDES (1950) points out, 
these Kordesii hybrids are notably disease resistant in addition to being 
absolutely hardy. 

A renewal of interest in breeding with derivatives of R. rugosa may 
therefore be expected thanks to this fortunate chance occurrence of the 
tetraploid form of ‘Max Graf,’ which proved to be fertile. R. rugosa 
certainly has some desirable features with its combination of extreme 
hardiness, disease-resistant foliage and large, delightfully scented, 
brilliantly coloured flowers produced over a long period of time. 
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SPINOSISSIMA HYBRIDS 

The tetraploid R. spinosissima of the section Pimpinellifoliae has had 
a curious history as far as the garden Roses are concerned. This familiar 
early-flowering native Rose with the round black hips is extremely hardy 
and flourishes in the poorest of soils. It varies a good deal in the wild, 
in flower colour and in degree of doubleness. And it was from the 
selection of such variants and their subsequent interbreeding from about 
1790 to 1825 that Scottish nurserymen such as BROWN and AUSTIN 
raised the horticultural varieties of Scotch or Burnet roses. It is said 
that there were 300 named sorts at the peak of their popularity, though 
it is improbable that these were all distinct. But few of these remain 
today: ‘Staffa’ and ‘William IV’ are typical varieties. 

It is doubtful to what extent R. spinosissima was crossed with other 
garden Roses then grown in producing the Burnet Roses, many of which 
seem replicas of the wild species in habit and vegetative characters, 
generally varying only in features concerning the flower. However, the 
perpetual-flowering variety ‘Stanwell Perpetual’ is undoubtedly a 
hybrid, probably with one of the Autumn Damasks. 

R. spinosissima was then almost completely neglected by breeders 
for more than a century, until KORDEs in about 1930, in his quest for 
winter-hardiness, began using such forms as altaica and hispida in 
crosses with the Hybrid Teas (KorDEs, 1950). He obtained very en- 
couraging results indeed from this line of work and has now introduced 
several shrub Roses, all hardy and early flowering (some flower again in 
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the autumn), with flowers approaching those of the H.T. class in size 
and form. Examples are the double yellow ‘Friihlingsgold’ (1937) from 
R. spinosissima hispida crossed with ‘Joanna Hill,’ and the single- 
flowered pink shading to yellow ‘Friihlingsmorgen’ (1940) from R. 
Spinosissima altaica crossed with a red seedling from (‘Cathrine Kordes’ 
x ‘E. G. Hill’). 

Cytologically these modern Spinosissima hybrids are more straight- 
forward than, for instance, the Sweet Briar hybrids considered pre- 
viously, since R. spinosissima is a tetraploid like the garden Roses with 
which it was crossed. The hybrids examined have likewise proved tetra- 
ploid (wy iz, 1954), with a reasonably regular meiosis and high 
pollen fertility. There should be, therefore, no barrier due to cytological 
causes to the further use of these excellent shrub Roses in breeding work. 


SOME BYWAYS IN ROSE BREEDING 

A. Old World Cinnamomeae. The Old World subsection of the 
Cinnamomeae contains many other species besides R. rugosa considered 
above. But their contribution to the modern garden Roses has been very 
slight up till now. There are many desirable species in this group, a 
few of the more widely grown ones being R. Moyesii (introduced in 1894 
and 1903), R. setipoda (1895), R. Sweginzowii (1910), R. macrophylla 
(1818) and R. Davidii (1908). It is interesting to speculate about the 
reasons for the near-complete neglect of such species by practically all 
Rose breeders. An important reason has undoubtedly been their com- 
paratively late introduction to the Western world, many between 1900 
and 1910. By this time the main lines along which the present-day Roses 
have developed were already firmly established, and it was only to be 
expected that most breeders preferred to work along lines that were 
known to produce results relatively quickly rather than risk spending 
perhaps thirty or forty years before obtaining anything worthwhile from 
attempting to introduce these new Oriental species into the main stream 
of Hybrid Tea and Hybrid Polyantha development. 

R. Moyesii has attracted most attention so far. The American 
breeder VAN FLEET worked with it soon after its introduction, but his 
premature death came before much progress had been achieved. One 
of his hybrids reached the stage of introduction; this was ‘Heart of 
Gold’ with the origin (R. Wichuraiana x R. setigera) x R. Moyesii (VAN 
FLEET, 1919). It was a large shrub with dark crimson flowers having a 
white centre against which the dark anther filaments inherited from 
R. Moyesti were well displayed. 

The Spanish breeder PEDRO DOT stated (1926) that he used R. Moyesit 
in his breeding work and for the variety ‘Nevada’ (1927) gave the 
pedigree ‘La Giralda’ (a H.T. both of whose parents are known tetra- 
ploids) x R. Moyesti. Since this species is hexaploid, ‘Nevada’ should 
be a pentaploid with 14 chromosomes from the H.T. parent and 21 
from R. Moyesii. But it is only a tetraploid (WYLIE, 1954). It is therefore 
improbable that the typical R. Moyesii was the male parent of ‘Nevada.’ 
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However, this variety certainly differs from the ordinary H.T.s in its 
habit of growth and many vegetative characters; its male parent may, 
perhaps, have been one of the tetraploid Cinnamoneae species, of which 
a number are known. As yet there is no experimental evidence on this 
point. 

KORDES has also used R. Moyesti and states (1950) that he has 
obtained perfectly hardy Roses from crosses with Hybrid Polyanthas 
and Musks. He has used a form called superba (selected by VAN ROSSEM), 
which is hexaploid, like the typical form (wyLig, unpublished). Two of 
his alleged R. Moyesii hybrids have been examined cytologically: one 
(‘Sondermeldung’ x R. Moyesti superba) is the anticipated pentaploid 
and therefore a true hybrid, but the second (‘Planten und Blomen’ x 
R. Moyesti superba) is a tetraploid once more and therefore either a self 
or from an accidental cross with some other tetraploid rose. So KORDES’ 
surprise that this particular seedling should bear hips freely, unlike his 
other Moyesi derivatives, finds a ready explanation. 

Apart from these sporadic and, as the cytological evidence shows, 
not always successful attempts to use R. Moyesiiin garden Rose breeding, 
the other species in this subsection from the Far East (with the excep- 
tion already noted of R. rugosa) can be completely passed over in con- 
sidering the history of the cultivated Roses, while the more westerly 
representatives, R. cinnamomea (diploid), R. pendulina and R. laxa 
(tetraploids), can be quickly dismissed. 

The double-flowered mutant (R. majalis) of the Cinnamon Rose has 
been in cultivation since at least 1597, when it was described by GERARD 
(BUNYARD, 1936). The small group of Frankfort Roses, described by 
CLUSIUS, is supposed to be derived from a cross between R. gallica and 
R. cinnamomea, although direct evidence for this is lacking. The 
Frankforts have, however, not taken part in any later developments. 
The Boursault Roses form another of the minor groups developed early 
last century. They are almost thornless shrub or pillar Roses, commonly 
stated to have the origin, R. pendulina x R. chinensis. Since the former 
species is tetraploid, the Boursaults are expected to be triploids. How- 
ever, the existing varieties (only a handful of the 50 or so at one time 
listed) which have been examined are diploid, hence R. pendulina can 
hardly have been one parent. Perhaps this was the diploid R. cinna- 
momea Or, a8 HURST (1941) hints, one of the North-American species. 
Certainly the Boursaults were well known in America last century 
(PARKMAN, 1866). 

R. pendulina itself has been used recently by FAGERLIND (1946) in 
crosses with R. rugosa, from which several good park Roses are said to 
have been obtained, while the Central Asian R. /axa has been used by 
the Canadian skINNER in breeding hardy Roses. 

B. New World Cinnamomeae. The New World species of the Cinna- 
momeae have played an even lesser réle in Rose breeding than the Old 
World ones. The hexaploid R. nutkana from western North America, a 
vigorous, moderately hardy Rose with attractive pink flowers and large 
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red hips, was used by HURST in a cross with the H.T. ‘Red Letter Day.’ 
From this came the variety ‘Cantab’ (1927), which has the same general 
habit as R. nutkana and large carmine flowers. The pentaploid chromo- 
some number found for ‘Cantab’ (wyLig, 1954) agrees with the reported 
origin. Unfortunately, HURST’s work on Roses came to an untimely end 
very soon after the production of ‘Cantab’ and no further developments 
in this line have yet been reported. The American breeder sCHOENER 
is also said to have used R. nutkana from which, crossed with a H.P., 
came ‘Schoener’s Nutkana’ (1930). This in turn was employed by 
NICOLAS in producing such varieties as ‘Polar Bear’ and ‘Leonard 
Barron.’ However, cytological evidence is not yet available to sub- 
stantiate this reported successful use of R. nutkana. 

The polyploid R. acicularis with its extreme northerly distribution 
has naturally attracted attention, particularly of American breeders, but 
with meagre results so far. As SHEPHERD (1954) remarks, ‘As R. acicularis 
does not cross freely with Roses of other sections and usually produces 
sterile offspring of little value, its use as a parent has been limited.’ 
SKINNER has had some success using a hybrid of R. acicularis and R. 
rugosa in further breeding. Another polyploid species used in a pre- 
liminary way is the tetraploid R. suffulta, which has several desirable 
characters: hardiness, recurrent flowering and a pleasant clear pink 
colour without the usual tendency to go blue on ageing (WRIGHT, 1947). 
Several double-flowered mutants have been found in the wild, for 
example, the one called ‘Woodrow.’ wriGHT has had encouraging 
results from crosses with R. rugosa and R. blanda. 

The diploid R. blanda from the eastern side of the continent is 
another hardy species which has been used to a limited extent. Thorn- 
less variants were selected by HANSEN (1943) and used in breeding his 
thornless Roses. The species has also been employed in understock 
breeding by MANEY (1938) and his successors, who obtained some 
promising seedlings from crosses with, for instance, R. multiflora. 

But, in general, we can say that the American species of the Cimna- 
momeae like the Old World ones, have not yet made any notable con- 
tributions to garden Rose development. The preliminary attempts 
made by a few people with a few species indicate that there are un- 
doubted technical difficulties to be overcome, but it cannot be said that 
all the resources of modern genetical and plant-breeding techniques 
have been applied to the problem. 

C. Pimpinellifoliae. The section Pimpinellifoliae contains, besides 
R. spinosissima and R. foetida considered previously, a group of early- 
flowering diploid species from the Far East, which includes R. Hugonis, 
R. xanthina, R. primula and R. Ecae, also the four-petalled R. sericea 
and R. omeiensis. These have yielded some pleasing shrubs when crossed 
among themselves or with the related R. spinosissima, such as ‘Canta- 
brigiensis’ and ‘Earldomensis.’ However, nothing of value yet appears 
to have been developed from crosses with garden Rose groups. VAN 
FLEET worked with R. Hugonis for many years, but the first generation 
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hybrids were disappointing. Thus in 1917 he writes, “R. Hugonis up to 
this time yields seedlings inferior in vigour and attractiveness to the 
species. The seed . . . is low in germinating power,” and again in 1920, 
“* . . . continues to be a difficult subject. The hybrids from crosses with 
H.T.s have flowers more curious than beautiful and are often very poor 
growers.”” He makes no mention of raising generations beyond the first 
and we may infer that the triploid hybrids which would result from 
crossing the diploid R. Hugonis with the tetraploid H.T.s were highly, 
if not completely, sterile. It is probable that artificial tetraploids of 
R. Hugonis and the other species would prove a better starting point 
for crosses with the tetraploid garden groups, but this has not yet been 
attempted. 

We may conclude that the resources of the Pimpinellifoliae are far 
from being fully exploited in the development of garden Roses. The 
published experiences of those who have worked with the diploid 
species are not very encouraging, but they never got beyond the pre- 
liminary stages. The very promising results obtained by KoRDEs and 
the Canadian workers with the tetraploid R. spinosissima should certainly 
encourage its wider use in breeding programmes, particularly those in 
which winter-hardiness is one of the objectives. 

D. Gallicanae. R. macrantha, a shrub Rose with large creamy yellow 
flowers, has been known in cultivation in Europe since about 1825 
(REHDER, 1940). It has obvious affinities with R. gallica itself and is 
widely regarded as a hybrid between R. gallica and R. canina. However, 
its tetraploid chromosome number rules out any possibility that it is a 
direct cross of this nature. SHEPHERD’S (1954) suggestion of a cross 
between R. gallica and R. alba may be nearer the mark. This ancient 
hybrid has been used by KorpDes and also KRAUSE in breeding hardy 
varieties, since it is a notably rugged Rose. KORDES started with a semi- 
double form called ‘Daisy Hill’ and from crosses with Wichuraiana 
climbers, H.T.s and the other modern tetraploids, he has produced a 
number of hardy Roses, such as ‘Raubritter,’ which has attractive shell- 
pink, cupped flowers. This variety is a triploid (WYLIE, 1954), so its 
use in further breeding is doubtful. However, from the published 
pedigrees, some of the hybrids should be tetraploid, such as ‘Professor 
Ibrahim’ and ‘Léuis Rodiger,’ and should prove more amenable. 

R. gallica itself and its horticultural varieties heve also been used 
occasionally in recent years in crosses with the modern groups; there is 
the example of Korpes, ‘Scharlachglut’ (1953), to show that more in- 
tensive efforts on these lines would prove worth while. 


CONCLUSION 
This brief survey of the ways in which our present-day garden Roses 
have developed has shown that by far the most important factor in- 
volved in their evolution has been interspecific hybridization, and more 
recently hybridization between the different groups formed from the 
earlier crosses. Polyploidy has been another factor significant in some 
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classes, by which initially diploid or triploid ancestors in a group have 
been raised to the tetraploid level of some of their ancestral species. 
This has undoubtedly facilitated gene exchange between the different 
Rose groups in this century, which has led to a breakdown of the 
boundaries between the once-distant classes of Hybrid Tea, Hybrid 
Polyantha, Hybrid Musk and Hybrid Sweetbriar, to give the vast 
collection of varieties comprehensively called Floribundas today. A 
third factor to be mentioned is mutation which in the past must have 
produced the double-flowered variants found in so many species, the 
dwarf habit in R. chinensis and other species, and a host more. Recently 
we have seen how novel flower colours in the cultivated Roses have been 
produced through the mutation responsible for the production of pelar- 
gonidin. And mutation was the dominant factor in producing the garden 
varieties in the Cabbage and Moss Rose groups, while we noted its 
importance in the modern Dwarf Polyantha class and to a lesser, but 
still significant, extent in the Hybrid Teas and Hybrid Polyanthas. 

In conclusion, some of the ways will be indicated by which it seems 
that future progress may be attained. There is probably general agree- 
ment that the 95 per cent. of Rosa species so far untouched by the 
hybridist deserve attention. It is indeed astonishing what has been 
derived from the handful of species so far used, but it is unlikely that 
anything further really novel will be produced simply by crossing and 
recrossing the varieties in the present-day groups. Breeders will have 
to turn more and more to little or unused species in their quest for new 
characters. 

As has been shown, the experiences of people, who in the past have 
attempted to use new species in developing garden varieties, have rarely 
given immediate encouragement and the utmost use will have to be made 
in the future of what is known of the cytogenetical relationships in the 
genus and of modern plant-breeding techniques, if workers are not to 
waste a great deal of time in, for example, making crosses which would 
result in triploid or pentaploid hybrids from which it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to raise further generations. Even so, it will be a 
long-term breeding programme, to say the least, which really sets out to 
explore the possibilities of the many desirable species briefly mentioned 
above in the New and Old World Cinnamomeae, the Pimpinellifoliae and 
Caninae. Species in the Synstylae and Gallicanae will prebably prove 
more amenable because of their closer relationship to the existing 
garden Roses, but for this reason they have less to offer that is novel 
than species in the former sections. 

It is difficult to assess the potential value of raising the level of 
polyploidy in the garden Roses. In some other genera an optimum level 
of polyploidy has been revealed and further increase beyond this has 
had deleterious effects (as in Narcissus). However, there is no doubt 
that the artificial production of polyploids, whether through the use of 
colchicine (difficult in Roses, but not impossible) or by inducing the 
formation of unreduced gametes, through temperature shocks or 
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X-radiation at the appropriate time, will certainly have its place in par- 
ticular instances. It is well known that diploid hybrids with sterility 
due to chromosomal causes frequently regain their fertility on being 
converted into tetraploids. The example of R. Kordesii (in which the 
doubling occurred spontaneously) is sufficient to encourage widespread 
work with other sterile hybrids, such as R. Hardyi, the sole known hybrid 
of Rosa (or Hulthemia) persica. Many of the untouched species are 
diploids and it may prove desirable to convert these into tetraploids in 
the first place, before starting to cross them with the existing tetraploid 

rden varieties. Such autotetraploids are likely to prove less fertile 
than the diploids, though there is reason to think that the sterility 
generally found in tetraploids is likely to be less marked in Rosa than 
in many other genera, if the experiences of FAGERLIND (1945) with 
artificial tetraploid R. multiflora are not just an isolated exception. For 
in this tetraploid, meiosis was perfectly regular with no multivalent 
formation which is usually responsible for sterility in autotetraploids. 
If the same situation is found in other doubled-up diploid species, these 
should be at least sufficiently fertile to make crosses with other tetra- 
ploids feasible. 

Quite a different aspect which seriously needs attention concerns 
the root-stocks on which most Roses are grown. Practically nothing has 
yet been done to breed new stock varieties adapted for particular pur- 
poses and localities, to standardize the existing ones or to investigate 
stock-scion interactions. Work on these lines is urgently required and 
a beginning has been made by ROWLEY, at Bayfordbury. 

One of the great needs of the practical Rose breeder is undoubtedly 
more basic information on Rose genetics, for, as has been shown, little 
is known about the genetic basis of practically all characters important 
in Rose breeding. A thorough investigation of the causes of sterility in 
Rose hybrids is also needed; the subject has never been tackled at all 
systematically. Future progress in the breeding of garden Roses will 
depend to an ever-increasing extent on the closest co-operation be- 
tween the geneticists and the practical breeders. 
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BEET YELLOWS VIRUS 


R. Hull 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GARDEN CROPS AS INFECTION SOURCES 

—_— beet yellows is one of the most serious diseases of British agri- 

cultural crops and in some years the losses have amounted to as 
much as a million tons of roots, valued at about five million pounds 
sterling. Such severe attacks are fortunately rare, but the disease takes 
a considerable toll each year and over the last eight years losses have 
averaged 325,000 tons of sugar beet per annum. The virus causing sugar 
beet yellows can infect other crops, for instance mangolds, fodder beet, 
garden beet, seakale beet and spinach. The effects on yield of mangold 
and other crops have not been accurately assessed, but they are probably 
similar to those in sugar beet. 

The sugar and farming industries have supported much research 
work on this disease and various precautionary measures have been 
introduced to reduce its incidence. The virus survives from one year 
to another only in infected living plants, and the overwintering seed 
crops of sugar beet and mangold used to provide important sources of 
infected plants from which the virus spread to young root crops in 
spring. Control measures have now been prescribed for sugar beet 
steckling beds and these, in conjunction with a certification scheme 
allowing only the beds that contain less than one per cent. of infected 
plants to be used, have insured almost virus-free seed crops. Similar 
precautions are gradually being adopted for raising mangold and red 
beet stecklings. Also, farmers are continuously being urged to make 
clamped mangolds and fodder beet less dangerous sources of infection. 
Not only does the virus survive in infected roots, but the green peach- 
potato aphid, which is the main vector of the yellows virus, can also 
overwinter in clamps. A most dangerous position arises when the aphids 
breed in spring and produce large infestations on the etiolated sprouts 
of virus-infected roots of mangolds or fodder beet. 

Beet yellows often occurs earlier near urban areas than in open 
country. This happens partly because sheltered gardens, allotments 
and greenhouses and peach trees provide many overwintering sites for 
the aphid vector, Myzus persicae, and partly because several garden plants 
are also susceptible to the virus, and so can provide a spring source of 
both virus and aphids. One most commonly infected is seakale beet 
which usually becomes infected in the autumn. !t provides greenstuff 
during the winter and in May when other vegetables are scarce. The 
plants remain colonized with aphids throughout mild winters and 
enormous populations of aphids develop in the spring, particularly 
when the plants run to seed. Many winged aphids are produced, which 
carry the virus to young root crops; the effect is most noticeable locally 
but may extend over several miles. From sugar beet plants infected by 
these aphids, the disease gradually spreads throughout the crop. 

There are two measures the horticulturist can take to prevent this 
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happening; the first is to kill aphids by spraying the plants with an 
insecticide such as derris; the second is to destroy all plants as soon as 
they are no longer useful. Gardens often contain red beet, winter 
spinach and New Zealand spinach which has ceased to be useful, 
and would be much better cleaned up during the autumn and winter, 
and certainly before the beginning of April, when the new season’s 
crops are being sown. 

There is probably no more prolific source of green peach-potato 
aphids than a brassica crop running to seed. When aphids leave these 
plants they will not be carrying the yellows virus because brassicae are 
not susceptible to sugar beet yellows, but some aphids will soon pick it 
up from other plants on which they feed. Ensuring that all crops of 
winter greens are cleared up, and the ground dug immediately they are 
finished, is a measure in the gardeners’ own interest, for this aphid is the 
most important vector of many virus diseases of garden crops—for 
instance of lettuce, brassica and potato. 

The main attempt so far to control yellows has been to clear up as 
many as possible of the spring sources of infection. This is a basic policy 
of hygiene and should be followed as a help to controlling most virus 
diseases of horticultural as well as agricultural crops. Other control 
measures are not fully effective and are likely to give results only when 
there are not too many initial sources of virus in the spring. Other 
measures for controlling yellows, such as spraying beet crops with 
insecticides, are being actively investigated and give some promise of 
developing into a practical commercial proposition. Experimental work, 
however, shows that spraying is most successful when the disease is not 
too prevalent early in the season, and consequently strict hygiene 
measures to destroy overwintering sources of virus and aphid will 
remain a basic principle of good farming and good gardening. 

It is hoped that all gardeners will do their utmost to help in this 
nation-wide attempt to control the disease, in order to save the heavy 
losses mentioned at the beginning of the article. 


PLANTS AND PROBLEMS XIII 


A GOOD GARDEN PLANT 

Question. When I visited Wisley a year or two ago I was impressed by a 
single, large-flowered, white rose in your borders. Please, can you 
tell me something about this attractive plant? Its absence from 
gardens generally makes me fear that it must be prone to damage from 
all sorts of pests and diseases. 

Answer. The plant you saw in our border was Rose (Hybrid Tea) 
‘Innocence.’ For many years this variety has grown magnificently 
on our poor, light soil and, despite the inevitable neglect of its meagre 
cultural requirements during the years of the war, the plant has always 
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remained singularly free from pests and diseases. However, after 
nearly thirty years the stock grew weak and the variety has been 
removed. 

The reason for its absence from most gardens is certainly not due 
to any cultural difficulties as our experience will testify. Nearer the 
truth, in all probability, is the suggestion that gardeners have 
changed their ideas; nowadays such plants as a white-flowered 
Hybrid Tea are seldom sought albeit some such varieties are the 
most accommodating of garden plants. 


POOR GROWTH OF A YEW HEDGE 
tion. For some while an old yew hedge in our garden has not made 
the growth it used to do and it is getting thin at the base. The 
gardener suggests it needs feeding. Would you please confirm this 
and make appropriate recommendations if necessary ? 


Answer. In all probability the yew hedge does need feeding—a point 


which is often overlooked until it is too late to do anything about it. 
If animal manure is available, a thick surface dressing can be 
applied in the early spring. Alternatively, a dressing of equal parts of 
bone meal and hoof and horn meal can be lightly forked into the 
surface of the soil at a rate of 3 ozs. per sq. yard and this followed by 
an application of compost or leafmould. In subsequent years the 
mixture of bone meal and hoof and horn meal can be repeated 
annually whichever treatment is given in the first place. Also, in 
conjunction with the manuring, annual clipping should be “‘on the 
light side” until the hedge regains its normal vigour. 


SPRING-SOWN ONIONS 


Question. In 1954 I had difficulty in harvesting my spring-sown onions 


due to late growth and damp weather in September and October. I 
thought that if I sowed the onions earlier I might get better results. 
Could you tell me what is the earliest I may sow my onions ? 


Answer. Difficulty in harvesting onions was quite general in 1954 due 


to the wet weather in September and October. It is not generally 
known that onions may be sown in late February. The young seed- 
lings are completely hardy and will survive frost even when they are 
just through the ground. The land should be prepared by digging in 
November and incorporating a generous dressing of well-rotted 
manure. Leave the land rough throughout the winter and as soon 
as the surface dries out in February rake down and get a good tilth 
before sowing the seed. The drills should be } inch deep and 12-15 
inches apart ; drills which are too deep can cause bull-necked 
onions to develop. Half an ounce of seed is required for a 50-foot 
row. It is essential at all stages of growth to keep the ground well 
cultivated and free from weeds. In late August the tops should be 
bent over to assist ripening and if growth continues the bulbs should 
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be gently raised out of the ground with a fork. Suitable varieties for 
spring sowing include 


‘Bedfordshire Champion’ 
‘Best of All’ 
*Flagon.’ 


AUTUMN-FRUITING RASPBERRIES 


Question. I have an established row of ‘Lloyd George’ raspberries and 
wish to devote half of them entirely to autumn fruiting. Can you 
please tell me how to achieve this. I find it confusing that the same 
variety may be used for both summer and autumn fruiting. 


Answer. Summer-fruiting varieties of raspberry fruit on canes pro- 
duced the previous year. Autumn-fruiting varieties, however, 
fruit on the tips of the young canes produced earlier in the same year. 
‘Lloyd George’ is a variety which if grown for summer fruiting will 
often be found to fruit on the tips of some of the young canes in the 
autumn as well. To convert an established row of this variety from 
summer to autumn fruiting cut all the canes down to within a few 
inches of ground level in late February or early March. The young 
canes produced will then fruit during the autumn and these in turn 
should be cut down the following February-March, and so on. This 
applies equally to other autumn-fruiting raspberries such as 
‘Hailshamberry’ or ‘November Abundance.’ 


LATE PLANTING OF FRUIT TREES 
Question. I have some young fruit trees the planting of which has been, 
and still is, delayed because my soil is rather waterlogged. Should I 
plant the trees now or would it be best to wait and run the risk of late 
planting? I would add that drainage on the land in question is 
normally quite satisfactory and it is only after exceptional rainfall 
that it becomes waterlogged. 


Answer. 'To plant any trees in such waterlogged soil is only asking for 
trouble and it will be much the best thing to delay planting until 
conditions improve. Although growth may be reduced as a result of 
late planting the trees should at least establish themselves, and with a 
much reduced casualty rate. A heavy surface mulch with any humus- 
forming material is doubly important after late planting to protect 
the roots from any periods of drought which may occur. 

It should be emphasized, however, that where any doubt 
exists as to whether drainage is adequate it is far better to improve 
it before planting. If necessary the ground should be properly 
drained, or, on heavy soils where this is not considered to be essen- 
tial, the trees can be planted in a very shallow hole. The soil is then 
heaped around the roots so that each tree is virtually standing on a 
mound and is then less likely to suffer from any waterlogging. 
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PEACH LEAF CURL 


Question. My peaches suffered from leaf curl disease last summer and 
I wish to spray against this trouble. Is it too late to do this in 
February ? 

Answer. The spraying treatment for peach leaf curl disease must be 
done while the tree is dormant so that it is only a matter of spraying 
the bare branches and stem. The operation should be carried out 
before the flower buds burst and this obviously depends on the 
seasonal weather and on the locality but early February should be 
safe in most parts of Britain. Lime Sulphur at 1 pint in 2} gallons of 
water or one of the copper-containing sprays can be used and if the 
treatment is done thoroughly it usually is very effective. 
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VIRUS IN SHALLOTS 


Question. I am told the reduction in size of my shallots may be due to a 
virus. Is this possible ? 

Answer. A virus disease is known to attack onions, leeks and shallots 
and this can be serious in shallots because they are propagated 
vegetatively and so the virus persists and spreads in a stock. An 
infected shallot plant is much smaller than a virus-free one and its 
leaves are twisted or crinkled and show faint light green or yellowish 
streaks. The resulting bulbs are smaller and may not keep so well 
and you should eliminate such plants and save your sets only from 
definitely vigorous and healthy plants. 


SOFT SCALE ON CITRUS 
Question. Can you tell me the cause of the sticky substance which 
covers the leaves of my orange trees? These are growing in a cold 
greenhouse where even the floor becomes covered with the substance. 
I enclose a few leaves for your examination. 


Answer. The orange tree is infested with the soft scale insect, 
Lecanium hesperidum: the light brown, oval scales can be seen in 
large numbers on the underside of the leaves. These and related 
insects excrete large quantities of honey dew—a sweet, sticky 
substance. On coating the upper surface of underlying leaves and 
the floor, it provides a suitable medium for the growth of black 
fungal sooty moulds. Thus the plant is not only rendered unsightly 
but the leaves are prevented from functioning normally. 

Providing measures are taken to control the pest the honey dew 
will disappear. Therefore, we suggest the plants should be sponged 
with D.D.T. miscible (emulsion) diluted according to makers’ 
instructions. Alternatively, the plants may be sprayed with this 
substance or a nicotine-soap wash, but several applications would 
be necessary to eradicate the pest. 

This insect attacks a wide range of plants under glass including 
other citrus plants, camellia, figs and vines. 
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BIG BUD OF BLACK CURRANTS 


Question. I am sending herewith cuttings from our black currant 
bushes and should be obliged if you will inform me whether they 
have ‘“‘big bud”’; also what is best to be done. 


Answer. As you suspect, the black currants are infested by the black 
currant gall mite, Phytoptus ribis, which gives rise to the condition 
known as “big bud.” 

It is controlled by applying lime sulphur (4 pint to 2 gallons 
water) at the end of March or the beginning of April. In practice a 
better timing is obtained by spraying at the grape stage, i.e. when 
the flower buds hang down and resemble a bunch of grapes. The 
lime sulphur should be applied as a routine spray each year to all 
black currant bushes whether they are infested or not: in this way 
infestations may be avoided. 

The importance of big bud is not just based on the direct 
damage which it causes, but also because it is now considered to be 
the vector of the virus disease known as “reversion”—a disease 
which seriously reduces cropping. 


ATMOSPHERIC POLLUTION CONSIDERED IN 
RELATION TO HORTICULTURE 


A PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM 


G. Scurfield 
(Botany Department, University of Manchester) 


1. INTRODUCTION 

HE data given below are a summary of the observations made by 
Tithe author in Manchester and Sheffield together with the accumu- 
lated observations of the Parks Superintendents of the larger industrial 
towns and cities. Results from the various pollution gauges operated 
by the Manchester and District Regional Smoke Abatement Committee 
are also used to illustrate various points. Until these observations are 
placed on a firmer experimental basis choice of species suitable for 
polluted areas must be determined, not only by such a plant list as that 
given below, butalso bya censideration of such variables as the soil factor, 
location and aspect of the site, etc. Except under glasshouse conditions, 
it is the climatic factor which is least controllable; atmospheric pollution 
is one of the complex of variables included in this factor. 


2. OBSERVATIONS 
The pollution problem as it concerns the horticultural practice of 
public authorities in the larger towns and cities is a local one. It is of 
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minor importance in Hull, Bristol, Cardiff, Grimsby, Swansea and 
Northampton, for example, except perhaps in the vicinity of gas and 
electricity undertakings and alongside railways. It is, however, very 
important in the more heavily industrialized cities, such as London, 
Manchester, Birmingham, etc. 

In such industrial centres conifers cannot generally be successfully 
grown, though how far this is true of the deciduous Larix spp. is 
uncertain. Taxus baccata, Chamaecyparis lawsoniana, Funiperus 
communis and Cupressus macrocarpa are adversely affected, Taxus 
apparently being the most tolerant of industrial atmospheres. //ex 
aquifolium, the holly, is not regarded as satisfactory; because of reduced 
growth and the unaesthetic appearance of accumulations of soot, etc., 
on its leaves, it has been replaced in Burnley by Laburnum sp. It tends 
to become deciduous in the more heavily polluted parts of Sheffield and 
other towns. This replacement of a normally evergreen habit by a 
deciduous one occurs also with a number of other species, notably 
Ligustrum lucidum, one of the best of the privets. The fruiting of some 
berried shrubs, of Aesculus spp., of Castanea dentata, etc., is said to be 
reduced by heavily polluted atmospheres, but this point needs closer 
examination. This hasa bearing on the economics of fruit growing in and 
near large centres of population. There are confirmatory reports of the 
adverse effects of atmospheric pollution upon Hybrid Tea and Polyantha 
roses, especially on the latter; in Bolton these have to be replaced after 
3-5 years. The following species are to varying degrees similarly sus- 
pected of susceptibility: Lonicera nitida, Buddleia globosa, Atriplex 
halimus, Azara microphylla, Lavandula spp., the shrubby species of 
Potentilla, Rosmarinus officinalis, Santolina chamaecyparissus, Veronica 
anomala, V. brachysiphon and V. parviflora, Streposolen jamesonii and 
Euphorbia pulcherrima (the last two under glass). Azaleas and other 
species of Rhododendron are apparently susceptible and the same is 
probably true of other ericaceous species. Some rhododendrons, how- 
ever, undoubtedly grow under conditions of heavy pollution, but the 
deposition of soot, etc., on the leaves and flowers detracts from their 
appearance; their vegetative growth is often restricted. 

Appendix I lists the trees and shrubs commonly grown with an 
apparently satisfactory degree of success in towns and cities which have 
a pollution problem. Those marked (**) are particularly tolerant while 
those marked (*) may be successful only in the suburbs. About one- 
third of the shrubs are evergreen; how far this remains true under 
conditions of atmospheric pollution is uncertain. All the trees are 
deciduous and, roughly speaking, those capable of fairly rapid growth 
(Populus sp., for example) and of producing new shoots fairly readily if 
damaged, are most tolerant. But even apparently tolerant trees may, 
under conditions of pollution, exhibit a marked earliness of autumn leaf 
fall (COHEN and RUSTON in 1912 commented on this feature of Fraxinus 
excelsior in Leeds). More obvious symptoms of pollution damage are 
the scorching and browning of leaf margins and, in extreme cases, 
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complete defoliation (observed to occur with Acer pseudo-platanus and 
Crataegus monogyna in the vicinity of a glass works and reported by 
PEACE (1953) to occur with Pterocarya near a brick works). 

Turning next to herbaceous species, autumn planting of species of 
Myosotis, Cheiranthus, Bellis and Primula and of Dianthus barbata is 
generally inadvisable. Plants of these species are mostly grown outside 
the town or city and transplanted to flowering positions in the spring. 
Alyssum saxatile, Arabis caucasica, Aubrieta deltoidea and some species 
of Viola are likewise more easily overwintered in less-polluted suburbs; 
indeed, pollution is probably responsible for the complete failure of 
Aubrieta at many points in industrial areas. Saxifraga umbrosa, on the 
other hand, appears to overwinter successfully. In general, the usual 
summer-flowering plants—species of Dahlia, Antirrhinum, Lobelia, 
Petunia, Pelargonium, Centaurea (for example C. gymnocarpa and C. 
cineraria), Calceolaria, Gladiolus, Nemesia, Ahutilon, Kochia, Helio- 
tropium, Nicotiana, Perilla, Campanula (C. medium, for instance), etc.— 
do reasonably well. Whether the stunting and reduced flowering 
capacity reported for species of Salvia, Zinnia, Dahlia, Picris and Kalmia 
for example, are pollution effects is uncertain. Towards the end of the 
season foliage often becomes dirty in town and city centres and, in the 
case of tulips in Leeds, badly disfigured and damaged; in the centre of 
Derby leaf margins of geraniums are scorched. There is a single report 
of the unreliability of Althaea rosea, the hollyhock, in polluted atmo- 
spheres; opinions are c~nflicting about hybrids and species of Penstemon 
but Tropaeolum majus, the nasturtium, and its varieties are generally 
recognized as being resistant to pollution conditions. 

Begonia spp., both fibrous-rooted and tuberous species, are par- 
ticularly intolerant of atmospheric pollution. Near heavy traffic in 
London, the tuberous forms drop all their flowers in the coloured bud 
stage. In Manchester begonias are stunted and will not grow at all in 
the middle of Sheffield. Winter-flowering begonias are notorious also 
for abscission both of petals and flowers and during periods of heavy 
fog and Coleus species are especially liable to leaf abscission both out- 
of-doors and in the greenhouse. Cinerarias are also susceptible and 
suffered particularly acute damage in the 1952 November fogs in 
London (for meteorological conditions during these fogs, see PARKER, 
1953), with wilting and scorching of the foliage. Besides cinerarias and 
species of Coleus and Primuia, species of Kniphofia, Lychnis, Meconopsis, 
and Androsace also suffered. METCALFE (1953) reports the blackening 
and death of buds and flowers of certain orchids, notably Calanthe, 
and considers that reduction in availability of light is not the prime cause. 
In glasshouses susceptibility to damage by fog during winter is reported 
also for Primula malacoides and for species of Helichrysum, Schizanthus, 
Tresine, and for Fuchsia, Calocephalus brownii and for varieties of Pelar- 
gonium zonale. Cyclamen persicum proves a difficult plant to flower 
within a mile or so of Leeds town centre. Such reports need some 
confirmation. So does the general observation that herbaceous tropical 
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Text Fic. 1—Monthly averages for sulphur dioxide concentrations obtained 
with the standard D.S.I.R. apparatus (data kindly supplied by The 
Manchester and District Regional Smoke Abatement Committee). 


plants exhibit a more marked susceptibility to fog damage than do other 
plants. 

There is no doubt as to the ability of Poa annua to thrive under con- 
ditions of heavy pollution; it makes with Festuca spp. 50 per cent. of the 
mixture used in sowing playing fields at Salford. COHEN and RUSTON 
(1912) compared lettuce and radish grown near the centre of Leeds 
with plants grown in the suburbs on plots of the same soil; they report 
marked reductions in yield. BLEASDALE (1950), using the same technique 
in Manchester, reported yield reductions of S23 Lolium perenne and 
spring cabbage (Pinus sylvestris and species of Myosotis and Cheiranthus 
were also adversely affected). With lawns, etc., the safest procedure 
would appear to be the careful selection of suitable grasses growing in 
and around the area of pollution, for there appears to be little doubt that 
once the lawn or green is established only careful treatment and suitable 
fertilizer practice are necessary for continued success. 
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The roofs of glasshouses in heavily polluted areas need frequent 
washing; chemical detergents are necessary with old deposits. In one 
nursery in the most heavily polluted part of Sheffield plants do fairly well 
under glass only between March and October; even antirrhinums sown 
before early March are unsuccessful. No doubt by suitable means, such 
as the installation of supplementary illumination, for example, pollution 
effects can be alleviated but the results likely to be achieved must always 
be balanced against costs. 


3. RESULTS 

Text Fig. 1, is a graph of the monthly results of sulphur W.oxide 
estimations (expressed in mg. SO,;/day/100 cm.? PbO, is the standard 
D.S.1.R. apparatus) for three stations situated approximately 4 (curve I), 
6 (curve II) and 10 (curve III) miles S.W. of Manchester city centre. 
The curves illustrate the following points: (a) the seasonal variation of 
sulphur dioxide concentration and its absolute amount; (b) the time 
of the year at which the sites are subjected to the greatest increase or 
decrease of sulphur dioxide; (c) the variation in the range of sulphur 
dioxide to which each site is subjected; and (d) the effect of increasing 
distance from the pollution centre (assumed to be a single continuous 
source) on (a), (b) and (c). Results for suspended impurities (smoke) 
are not available for Manchester sites, but the results obtained in the 
D.S.1I.R. survey of atmosphere pollution in Leicester (1945) show that 
the curves for the annual cycle of smoke follow the same trends as those 
for SO,. The curves in Text Fig. 1 can therefore be taken to indicate 
the annual trend, for the three sites, not only of SO, but also of smoke. 

It follows from Text Fig. 1 that species planted in March are exposed 
to a relatively high but decreasing amount of SO, and smoke during the 
early stages of their development; species which flower, fruit, etc., after 
the end of August are subjected to a marked and relatively rapid increase 
in SO, and smoke. Short-lived annuals completing their life-cycle 
between the end of May and mid-September avoid not only the most 
marked fluctuations in amount of SO, and smoke but also the most 
rapid rate of change in this amount. If the life-cycle of a species 
extends beyond these time limits the early and/or late phase of its 
developmental cycle must be proportionally tolerant to these variables. 
The more heavily polluted the site the shorter, apparently, is the time 
period for obtaining best results. Therefore, for sites where pollution 
effects are suspected, earlier planting rather than later, or earlier matur- 
ing species rather than later maturing, are to be recommended. 
Similarly, of the perennials which overwinter either below ground or 
in a deciduous condition above ground, those which break dormancy 
after mid-March and complete their annual developmental cycle by mid- 
September or earlier are to be recommended. Those biennials and 
evergreen perennials which overwinter above ground in a leafy condi- 
tion (wallflowers, for example, and evergreens such as conifers, holly, 
etc.) are obviously exposed not only to the most marked climatic 
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variation but also to one or more SO, and smoke cycles, the effects of 
which may or may not be cumulative. 

Finally, regarding the spatial rather than the temporal distribution of 
SO, and smoke, Text Fig. 1, illustrates the effects of increasing distance 
from the pollution source upon level of pollution. Three sorts of site 
can be envisaged: those where the amounts of SO, and smoke produce 
deleterious effects on species throughout the whole or greater part of 
the year, those where no effects are observable and those intermediate 
in these respects. Thus, if we defined a botanically clean atmosphere 
as one in which the monthly SO, did not exceed 1-5 of the units used 
in Text Fig. 1, site II] would be free of pollution effects, site 1] would 
show effects on susceptible overwintering species (November to April), 
and site I would show effects on susceptible species between October and 
May. There is, in other words, a spatial as well as a temporal! oscilla- 
tion of atmospheric pollution. Those species are most likely to succeed 
whose tolerances to pollution throughout development are most nearly 
in phase with the pollution cycle occurring. 


4. GENERAL DISCUSSION 

Considered in relation to plants, atmospheric pollutants can be 
somewhat arbitrarily subdivided into (i) those potentially incapable, 
and (ii) those potentially capable, of entering the plant either through 
leaf stomata (and possibly lenticels) or indirectly by way of the soil. To 
group (i) we would allocate those solid, suspended impurities insoluble 
in water; they are usually defined by the term “smoke” and include soot, 
ash, grit, etc. To group (ii) we would allocate the gases listed under the 
Alkali, etc., Works Regulation Act, 1906, as being “noxious and offen- 
sive”: they number some thirty or more. The extent of this list empha- 
sizes the complexity of the problem and the difficulty (a) of assigning 
pollution damage to plants to any specific chemical or physical entity 
and (4) in many instances of placing the onus for such damage on any 
particular industry except where this is sufficiently isolated to warrant 
suspicion. Note too that the permissible concentrations of pollutants 
allowed to pass to the atmosphere are, as far as botanical and horticul- 
tural considerations are concerned, to a large extent arbitrary, and raise 
the problem of defining a satisfactorily clean atmosphere from a botanical 
standpoint. Nor is the problem solved by the experimental determina- 
tion of the pollution tolerance limits of the species concerned for the 
effects of varying topography, aspect, etc., have also to be considered. 
Further complexity is introduced by the fact that other, at present often 
unknown, pollutants are formed indirectly by chemical or physical 
processes taking place in the air after emission and probably involving 
either all, or any two, of the phases solid, liquid and gaseous (see, for 
example, HULL and WENT, 1952). 

It will be apparent from the above that the tendency to regard 
all pollution damage to plants as attributable to SO, alone is to be 
treated with some scepticism. But effects such as those described above 
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might still possibly be so attributed, even if only in part. It is therefore 
necessary to ascertain the part played by SO, in (a) causing or accelerat- 
ing abscission of flowers (as of begonia, for example) and of leaves (of 
deciduous trees but more especially of normally evergreen, woody peren- 
nials and of Coleus spp.); (b) causing damage, possibly by reinforcing 
the effects of winter conditions, to species, chiefly biennials, which over- 
winter above ground in a leafy condition (spring cabbage, wallflower, 
etc.); and (c) bringing about reductions in yield (as of perennial rye- 
grass, for example) and possibly in flowering and fruiting capacity of 
certain species—suspected consequences of pollution which, however, 
need confirmation. 

(a) implies consideration of a specific effect, rather than a more 
general metabolic effect, such as that which reduction of growth, of 
yield or of fruiting capacity implies. MYERS (1940) lists a number of 
widely differing conditions which cause or accelerate leaf abscission in 
Coleus. The possible addition of SO, to this list would perhaps, there- 
fore, not be unexpected. The change from an evergreen to a deciduous 
habit is perhaps more unique. In view of the theoretical interest of the 
ethylene-auxin hypothesis of leaf abscission (see, for example, BARLOW 
(1952), GAWADI and AVERY (1950), etc.), experiments designed to assess 
the role of SO, and other pollution variables should be carried out. 
With regard to (5) the possibility of interaction of pollution and other 
climatic conditions has to be considered. A consideration of (c) im- 
mediately involves the question whether SO, acting alone can cause 
damage (such as reduction in yield) without there being visible lesions 
produced on the leaves. That such damage occurs has been repeatedly 
denied (by KATZ (1949), for example). After the appearance of leaf 
lesions, reduction in yield (for example, of alfalfa) is reported as being 
proportional to the amount of leaf damage so caused (1/.L and THOMAS, 
1933). These results are interpretable as due to SO, being presented 
either for too long or at too high a concentration to enable it to be con- 
verted to some less injurious sulphur compound; increasing SO, above 
this threshold produces increased bleaching and damage of the leaves. 
The proponents of the “invisible injury” theory seek to establish that 
metabolic disturbance results from the application throughout the life of 
the plant of sublesionary concentrations of SO, and that such effects 
are, in fact, cumulative. It is obviously necessary to decide first on a 
reasonable definition of “invisible injury”—say, reduced flowering 
capacity for summer bedding plants, for example, reduction in yield 
or merely alteration in the average content of the major chemical con- 
stituents of the grain for barley, earliness or increased rate of leaf 
abscission for trees and shrubs, etc. In view of this practical necessity 
for altering the criterion of “invisible injury” to suit the species, it will 
be apparent that any general statement which denies absolutely the pos- 
sibility of such effects (such as that of KATZ, 1949), is perhaps somewhat 
premature. At the same time it may be said that the “invisible injury” 
theory is, at best, of doubtful value: the effect produced by SO, on each 
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species should be considered on its merits without recourse to such a 
“negative” hypothesis. 

Finally, though outside the scope of this discussion, the results of 
the possible cumulative effects of SO, (and possibly other pollutants) 
upon the distribution and success of such species as bracken, heather, 
etc., is not to be overlooked. Thus conway (1949) suggests that the 
dominance of Eriophorum vaginatum over much of the S. Pennine 
uplands has probably been achieved because of its tolerance of pollution 
conditions. 
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APPENDIX I 
Trees and shrubs reported to be tolerant of atmospheric pollution. 
TREES 
** Acer spp. **Crata.gus prunifolia 
Aesculus carnea ** Fraxinus excelsior 
A. hippocastanum **Gingko biloba 
** Ailanthus altissima *Liriodendron tulipifera 
** Betula pendula Magnolia acuminata 
Carpinus betulus M. kobus 
**Catalpa bigniniodes Mespilus germanica 


C. ovata Morus nigra 
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TREES—(contd.) 
**Platanus aurifolia Salix spp. 
**Populus nigra (and var. betu- Sorbus aria 
folia) aucuparia 
Prunus avium Tilia euchlora 
P. amygdaloides **T. europea 
P. serrulata T. platyphyllos 
** Rhus typhina Ulmus carpinifolia 
** Robinia pseudoacacia U. procera 
SHRUBS 


* Amelanchier canadensis 
Aralia chinensis 
** Aucuba japonica 
** Berberis darwinit 
**B. stenophylla 
B. thunbergii (var. atropurpurea) 
Buddleia davidi 
Buxus sempervirens 
Ceanothus delilianus 
Ceratostigma willmottianum 
Cercis siliquastrum 
Chaenomeles japonica 
C. lagenaria 
Cistus ladaniferus 
**Colutea arborescens 
C. media 
*Cornus alba 
Cotoneaster frigida 
C. lactea 


C. salicifolia (and var. flocculosa) 


C. simonsti 
*Cytisus scoparius 
Daphne mezereum 
Deutzia scabra 
Euonymus fortunet 
E. japonicus 
** Fatsia japonica 


Ligustrum lucidum 
L. ovalifolium 
Lycium chinense 
Magnolia x soulangiana 
Mahomia aquifolium 
**Olearta haastii 
Pernettya mucronata 
Philadelphus grandiflorus 
P. ‘Virginal’ 
** Prunus laurocerasus 
** Pyracantha coccinea 
Rhododendron spp. 
Ribes aureum 
**R. sanguineum 
R. sanguineum x odoratum (= 
R. gordonianum) 
** Sambucus nigra (var. aurea) 
Skimmia japonica 
*Sorbaria aitchisonit 
Spartium junceum 
Spiraea thunbergii 
*S. menziesii 
Stranvaesia davidiana 
Symphoricarpos albus 
*Syringa vulgaris 
Tamarix tetrandra 
Ulex europaeus 


**Forsythia intermedia (and var. **Viburnum opulus 


spectabilis 
Hedera helix (and vars.) 
Hibiscus syriacus 
Hydrangea macrophylla 
Laburnum alpini 
L. alpini x anagyroides (= L. 
VOSsSi1) 


V. rhytidophyllum 
*V. tinus 
** Vinca minor 
V. major 
Wiegelia florida 
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WISLEY TRIALS, 1954 


PERENNIAL LUPIN 


The Council of The Royal Horticultural Society has made the following 
awards to Perennial Lupins after trial at Wisley, on the recommendation of a 
sub-committee of the Floral Committee A. The number in brackets after the 
description of the variety was that under which it was grown in the trial. 


CHARMAINE, (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Bakers 
Nurseries Ltd., Codsall, Wolverhampton, Staffs.) F.C.C. June 10, 1954.— 
Described R.H.S. JournaL 78, p. 389 (A.M. 1953). [8] 

GEORGE RUSSELL. (Raised by Mr. George Russell, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. Bakers Nurseries Ltd.) A.M. June 10, 1954.—Plant vigorous, 
not woody; foliage large, medium green; spike 28 inches long, 2} inches 
diameter at base; standards opening Begonia (H.C.C. 619/2) changing to 
Phlox Pink (H.C.C. 625/1), blotch of cream changing at extreme base to 
Amber Yellow (H.C.C. 505/1); wings opening Begonia (H.C.C. 619/2) 
changing to Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 623/1) with veining of Neyron Rose 
(H.C.C, 623). [33] 

LADY FAYRE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Bakers 
Nurseries Ltd.) A.M. June 10, 1954.—Described R.H.S. JourNaL 77, p. 26 
(H.C. 1951). [2] 

LILAC TIME, (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Bakers Nur- 
series Ltd.) A.M. June 10, 1954.—Described R.H.S. JourNaL 78, page 389 
(H.C. 1953). [23] 

SWEET PEA 


One hundred and eight stocks of Sweet Peas were received at Wisley in 
the autumn of 1953. These, with thirty-two control varieties, were sown in 
boxes on October 12, 1953. They were potted into 3-inch pots on November 
16 and placed in cold frames for the winter. They were gradually hardened 
off and planted out on March 16, 1954. The trial was divided into two sec- 
tions: (a) natural grown on hazel sticks; (b) cordon grown on bamboo canes. 
The natural grown section was planted on the Floral Trial Grounds and the 
cordon grown section on the Vegetable Trial Grounds. In the winter of 1953- 
1954 both sites were double dug incorporating a generous dressing of farm- 
yard manure and base dressing of bone meal at the rate of 2 ounces per 
square yard was applied before planting. 

The Joint Sweet Pea Committee of The Royal Horticultural Society and 
the National Sweet Pea Society inspected the trial on July 1, 1954 and on 
its recommendation the following awards have been made jointly by The 
Royal Horticultural Society and the National Sweet Pea Society. 

The measurements given are those taken from plants in the cordon grown 
section of the trial. The number in brackets after the description of the stock 
was that under which it was grown in the trial. 


DAINTY MISS. (Raised and sent by Mr. P. Simons, Lyndhurst 
Nurseries, Ardleigh, Colchester, Essex.) A.M, July 1, 1954. Plant vigorous ; 
flower stem 18 inches long, stiff, with an average of four flowers per stem. 
Flower 2 inches across, 14 inch deep, large, waved, buds cream opening to 
cream ground flushed with a delicate shade of pink near Venetian Pink 
(H.C.C. 420). [E.4] 
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JOYCE. (Raised and sent by Messrs. W. J. Unwin Ltd., Histon, Cam- 
bridge.) A.M. July 1, 1954.—Plant vigorous; flower stem 15 inches long, very 
stiff, with an average of four flowers per stem. Flower 2 inches across, 14 inch 
deep, large, waved, Cobalt Violet (H.C.C. between 634/3 and 634/2) flushed 
with Mauve (H.C.C. 633/1) [B.16] 

TOPPER. (Raised and sent by Messrs. Robert Bolton & Son, Birdbrook, 
Halstead, Essex.) A.M. July 1, 1954.—Plant vigorous; flower stem 15 inches 
long, stiff, with an average of four flowers per stem. Flower 1} inch across, 
1} inch deep, large, slightly waved, Scarlet (H.C.C. 19/2) overlaid with 
Signal Red (H.C.C. 719/3). [C.11] 

SHIPLAKE, (Raised and sent by Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Ltd., The 
Royal Seed Establishment, Reading, Berks.) H.C. July 1, 1954.—Plant 
vigorous ; flower stem 18 inches long, stiff, with an average of four flowers per 
stem. Flower 2 inches across, 14 inch deep, large, slightly waved, cream 
ground heavily flushed Neyron Rose (H.C.C. between 623/1 and 623) 
slightly paling towards the edges of the petals. [D.12] 


BEARDED IRiS 


The Royal Horticultural Society and the British Iris Society have made 
the following awards to Bearded Irises after trial at Wisley, on the recom- 
mendation of the Joint Iris Committee. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that 
under which it was grown in the trial. 


ALFRED EDWIN. (Raised, introduced and sent by A. 'T. White Esq., 
Aldbury, Oaklands Avenue, Oxley, Hertfordshire.) A.M. June 8, 1954. 
Plant vigorous, erect, rapid increase; foliage 24 inches long, glaucous green. 
Flowering stems 30-32 inches high, very erect, straight, five-flowered. 
Flowers well proportioned, medium size. Standards 3} inches long, 27% 
inches wide, cupped and slightly arching, Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. 
between 602/1 and 602/2) with brown striations at extreme base. Falls 
32 inches long, 2$ inches wide, flaring, white tinged Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 
2/2) at haft. Style and crest same colour as standards; beard orange. Flower- 
ing from June 2, 1954. [55] 

PIERRE MENARD. (Raised by Miss Eva Faught, U.S.A., sent by 
H. J. Randall Esq., C.B.E., Sandilands, Brooklyn Road, Woking, Surrey.) 
A.M. June 17, 1954. Plant vigorous, erect, rapid increase; foliage 24 inches 
long, glaucous green. Flowering stems 36-40 inches high, erect, straight, 
six-flowered. Flowers well proportioned, stiff, large. Standards 4% inches 
long, 3 inches wide, cupped, tips slightly adpressed, Aster Violet (H.C.C. 
between 38 and 38/1) shot with Amethyst Violet (H.C.C. 35/1). Falls 44 
inches long, 3$ inches wide, flaring, Aster Violet (H.C.C. between 38 and 
38/1) changing at base of pe tal to Victoria Violet (H.C.C. 738/3). Style broad, 
whitish mauve, mid rib violet ; crest pale violet ; beard bright yellow. Flowering 


from June 14, 1954. [140] 


BOOK NOTE 


“New Concepts in Flowering-plant Taxonomy.” J. Heslop-Harrison; 
viii + 135 pp. ro text figs. (Heinemann.) 6s. 


One of the most obvious needs in technical botanical literature recently has been 
for a concise and up-to-date account of that somewhat ill-defined area of study known 
to most British workers as “experimental taxonomy.”’ Dr. (now Professor) Heslop- 
Harrison’s little book fills this gap admirably. Flowering-plant taxonomy, or “‘the 
study of the principles and practice of classification” (to adopt the author’s introductory 
definition) has undoubtedly received a tremendous impetus in recent years, largely 
through the pressure of the new experimental science of genetics; the value of certain 
of the traditional methods of taxonomists has been questioned, and explanations have 
been found for many of the traditional difficulties in the classification of so-called 

“critical groups” of genera and species. In such a situation any attempt to survey the 
— field and draw together the many ‘‘loose ends”—not least in a rapidly expanding 
d changing terminology— is clearly of value; when it is done so competently by so 
well — a person as Professor Heslop-Harrison, other workers should be doubly 
grateful. 

The book opens with an excellent historical review of the growth of ‘‘orthodox”’ 
taxonomy, and the impact of evolutionary theory, and sets the modern scene. Then 
follow separate chapters on aspects of variation, with emphasis upon the natural 
population unit, on the relationship of cytology to taxonomy, and a discussion of the 
experimental categories and their terminology. The final chapter assesses the present 
relationship between ‘“‘orthodox”’ and ‘‘experimental” taxonomy, and suggests a modus 
vivendi 


There is a useful glossary and index; the list of books for further reading is neces- 
sarily selective, but it is perhaps unfortunate that Stebbins’ recent (1950) comprehen- 
sive book, Variation and Evolution in Plants, which contains a first-class bibliography 
listing most of the important European as well as the American work, has been 
omitted. Admittedly, Stebbins is not a book many students could easily afford—or 
digest in toto/—but it is invaluable for reference, and should at least be available in 
every botanical library. 

Textual errors seem to be commendably few; but perhaps one might register a 
slight protest against the (consistent) use of ‘‘adaptative” for ‘‘adaptive’’—a usage for 
which it is difficult to find justification. The definitions of ““deme”’ and ‘“‘population”’ 
(pp. 29, 105 and glossary) might well also cause some eyebrows to be raised among 
those who have been much concerned with the discussions on this suggested new 
terminology. 

One should not pretend that a book of this calibre is suitable for the interested 
amateur with little knowledge of cytology and genetics. It would nevertheless reward 
any one who is prepared to make some effort to keep abreast of modern thought; 
and is ideally suited both to the pocket and the capabilities of the student reading 
botany at the University. Teachers of sixth-form biology should also find the book 


invaluable. 
S. M. WALTERS 


ERRATUM 
Vol. LXXIX, Fic. 165, December, 1954. It is regretted that the caption 
to Figure 165 is incorrect. This should read:—Lilium Davidi F.C.C. July 13, 
1954, shown by The Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, and not Lilium 
‘Kelmarsh’ A.M, July 13, 1954. 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 


The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to reproduce any of the articles 
application should be made to the Council. 
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Carters Tested Seeds 


Our New Season’s Catalogue contains a very wide selection of Choice 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, including our very Latest Novelties and 
introductions. 


Details of the variety of Dahlia 
illustrated herewith, also many 
other choice varieties of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, will be found in : 


The “Blue Book 
of Gardening” 


7036 DAHLIA Carters 
Semi-Double ideal Bedding. 


RAYNES PARK, LONDON S.W.20 


| e The reputation for sound 
Ww design and craftsmanship associated 
with the name Webb is 

your guarantee of a lawn-mower that will 
give long service, 


sweet-running and maximum value for money 


THE WEBB RANGE offers a choice of 
models to suit every preference and 
pocket with: The WHIPPET 10”, WASP 
12”, WITCH 12” and 2-speed DE LUXE 
Hand Mowers and the 12” and 14” SELF- 
PROPELLED ELECTRIC MODELS. 


H. C. WEBB & CO. LTD. TAME RD. WITTON BIRMINGHAM 6 
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BULBS 
Lilium 
Furatum 


THE WHITE GOLDEN-RAYED 
CRIMSON-SPOTTED LILY 
OF JAPAN 


Of easy culture, large flowering size bulbs, 
direct from japan, now available for present 
planting in either garden or greenhouse. 


Strong Bulbs: 
42/6 per doz; 4/- each. 
Extra Strong Bulbs: 
55/- per doz; 5/— each 
Full details of the above and other Lilies, 
also many other bulbs for Spring and Early 


Summer Planting are given in our 1955 Seed 
and Bulb Catalogue. 


Our Hardy Plant Catalogue is also now ready, 
sent free on request. 


BARR & SONS 


Established 1860 
King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


TREES 


LOPPING TREE 
FELLING 


BRACING 
PRUNING 


No cHarce | SPRAYING 
FOR ESTIMATES SHAPING 


A TEAM OF EXPERIENCED MEN 
UNDER EXPERT SUPERVISION 
FULLY INSURED 


TREE SPECIALIST 


RUSTINGTON 


SUSSEX 1679 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 


R. HOLFORD 
& Co. Ltd. 


MAIN CONTRACTORS 
FOR THE HOSTEL AND 
RESTAURANT AT WISLEY 
GARDENS 


Enquiries invited for all 
types of building and 
Estate Works 


IMPERIAL WORKS, 
WALNUT TREE CLOSE, 
GUILDFORD, SURREY 
"Phone 2302-3-4 


SPRING 
PLANTING 


IS IDEAL FOR THESE CHOICE SHRUBS 


Aselection of fine ornamentals whose beauty 
and distinction are worthy of your garden. 


Order now for March/April! planting 


Cercis Siliquastrum, AGM. The judas Tree 
bears rose-pink flowers on bare branches in 
the spring... 10/6 each 

Cornus Florida, AGM. “Conspicuous white spring 

* flowers.’ Glorious autumn foliage 15/-each 

Cornus Florida Rubyva. Very distinctive form 
with bright rose-pink bracts ... 17/6 each 

Cotoneaster Cornubia, FCC. A fine acquisition. 
Vigorous tall grower; large berries ip pro- 
fusion.. 10/6 each 

Cotoneas! ar Rothschiidi:ina. A valuable new 
variety with willow-like leaves and bright 

yellow berries. Vigorous... 10 6each 

Magnolia Alba Superba. Magnificenc pure white, 
Upright habit eee 21 /- each 


Orders of 50/— and over carriage and packing free 
for cash with order. Under 50/- please add 2/- in the 
£1, minimum 2/-. 


you a copy of our 
64- of Or 


page Trees and 
Shrubs. 


STEWARTS NURSERIES 
FERNDOWN Est. /742 DORSET 
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@ Maximum Light @ Patent glazing @ Non-corrodible, no painting 
@ Aluminium Alloy construction @ Easily erected @ No maintenance costs 
@ No-draught ventilation @ Sliding doors @ Larger glasshouses available 
The Hartley “9” Glasshouse, with glass to ground, is 
available 9 feet wide to any length. Built in Aluminium 
Alloy. Enquiries for the above or our larger glasshouses 
will receive our prompt attention. 
Send for details to :— 
V. & N. HARTLEY LTD - GREENFIELD - OLDHAM - LANCGS. 
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SEEDS 


“Results are nothing short of marvellous’ 


Everything starts with the Seed. To get the full 
benefit from your organically treated soil you must 
choose seed that has been organically grown too. 
Chase Compost-grown Seeds are all from crops 4 os? 
grown on land untouched for years by chemical 
fertilizers. All are hand-picked from selected 
strains, guaranteed to produce exceptionally fine 
plants, vegetables and flowers. Obtainable from 
Chase only. 


SEND FOR SEED BOOK 


CHASE CULTIVATION LTD., 38 CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON 
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Is still the finest 
TAR OIL 
WINTER WASH 


1 gall. at 15/- makes 12 galls. 
2 gall. 26/~ 5 gall. 45/= 


OVAMORT DNC 


available at same prices 


THIOL THIOCYANATE 
1 gallon 18/6 
2 gall. 33/— 5 gall. 65/- 
€ 


The MURPHY CHEMICAL Co. Ltd. 
WHEATHAMPSTEAD HERTS, 


sussex | | WALTERC. SLOCOCK, Lid. 


MERITORIOUS FRUITS FOR OVER 160 YEARS 


NEW APPLES 
Merton Prolific, dessert, carries heavy crops RHODODENDRON 
regularly; green, turning to pale yellow, sweet. 


November to February. 


SPECIALISTS 


Constant, Guar. juicy, owent refreshing flavour, AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST QUALITY 
November to January. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 


Howgate Wonder, cooker. yellow striped red. 
A free and heavy cropper. Large fruit. Decem- 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 
Red Meiba, dessert, very juicy, pleasant flavour. 
Yellow with red flush. End of August. 
unset, dessert. Excellert eating apple, very 
hardy. November. 
Tydeman’s Early Worcester, dessert. August. 
Tydeman’s Late Orange, best late dessert, 


Please write for copies of our 
Prices 10/- each. Carriage paid. CATALOGUES 
1 leadin, lar varieties of Frui ‘ is 
en Coruthed Matting “RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 
Descriptive Catalogue free on request. “TREES and SHRUBS” 
” 
GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 


Large fruit of delicious flavour, ‘ 
WOKING .. SURREY 
Strong Canes 42/- dozen. Carriage paid. 
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to the 4 Charles H. Pugh Ltd., 
ate King George VI Ae ae Motor Mower Manufacturers 


Present 


As all Atco “old boys” know, now is the time for Atco 
Service to come to the aid of all good Atcos. Your Atco 
Service Branch is in full swing on the work of overhauling 
a very large number of machines. We do urge Atco 
Owners to approach their Service Branch Managers now 
so that their machines may be returned to them in first- 
class condition and in good time for the start of the 
mowing season. 


Future 


The reason why Atco Motor Mowers are widely spoken 
of as “the best” is because, over a long period, so many 
people have found by experience that this is in fact true 


and have recommended Atcos to their friends. 


STOP Atco have just announced a new model of 
great interest to owners of small and medium- 
PRESS sized gardens - a thoroughbred Atco at £35:11. 
inclusive of purchase tax. This attractive new 
14 inch model is in the shops now, so do 
see it and get your order in before the 
rush starts. 


CHARLES H. PUGH LIMITED, P.O. Box 256, ATCO WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 9 


Jog TCO owners 
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In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 

Sundays—preferably by appointment. 

We havea large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 

Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 

in our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 

of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 


Telephone : 
Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


A “NEW-OLD” METHOD OF PROPAGATING 
DIFFICULT & OTHER CUTTINGS 
Many keen gardeners may wish to try 
“ air-layering™ as described in the 
R.H.S. journal various occasions, 
may not heve all the —— 


that is necessary for the purpose. 


COMPLETE SET price 
Write for descriptive leaflet to :— 


MARK SMITH LTD. 


105 TONBRIDGE ROAD, MAIDSTONE, KENT 


—Air-layering— 


WILTON HOTEL 


WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


12/10, Stakes 10d. 

Reduction for 6x6 28/3, 1% 
Dozen lots. Carriage paid station. 
NU-LOCK @ OSIER @ CLEFT CHESTNUT etc. 
Fence your garden the ‘RURAL" way. 
DAVIDS RURAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
128(R) EBURY STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
(Offices and Showroom) 


‘SERPENT’ 
WATTLE 
SHELTER CLOSE LABELS 
~ WOVEN LAST 100 YEARS 
“we suecest—| | 
BUY THE BEST ADAPTABLE, COM. 


PLETELY RELIABLE wo. : LaSEL MACHINE 
Printed with ony (different) names, 3 6 Dozen; 
27 /- 100, Label-printing Machines from 12s. 6d 
Send for lists and FREE SAMPLE (ony ner 
Complete Label-machine Outfits, from 64 
make IDEAL GIFTS 


SERPENT LABEL WORKS 


ROCKBEER, EXETER 


DOUBLE BEGONIAS 
Our strain is universally receignised as the finest 
in the World Now is the time to start tubers. 
Class * a superb for exhibition . 65/- doz. 
Class “* *, wonderful quality . -§ Re w 


Class ““C”’, grand for bedding 
GLOXINIAS 

orders in value partially to 
and forwarding. 


of BATH 


OUT OF PRINT AND RARE 
GARDENING BOOKS 


FREE LIST AVAILABLE 
Scarce books sought for and reported 
FREE of charge without obligation 
to purchase. Write :— 
DANIEL LLOYD, 

275, Asuronp Rp., Latenam, Mippx. 


; (Opposite Continental Section Victoria 
Station) 
5 Minutes Horticultural! Heil 
Ideal Situation : Underground and Buses 
i fer Business {0 sil parts of London, 
Telegrams: “ Tuffato, Sowest, London.” 
= Telephone: Victoria 2026-7. 
3 
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*“*BRIDGES THE GAP BETWEEN 
MANPOWER & HORSEPOWER” 
and introduces a new era of Ease and 
Prosperity to all engaged in Soil Culti- 
vation for Pleasure or Profit. 
EXTEND YOUR LEI 
INCREASE PRODU 
DO MORE in LESS TIME 
LESS EFFORT. 
Our 
clear: 


14 days’ trial — if not 

delighted money refunded. 

AN INVESTMENT THAT 

WILL PAY DIVIDENDS 
FOR LIFE 


Dept. R.H. 
Industrial & Agricultural Improvements 
5, St. Andrew's Road, Great Malvern, Worcs. 
Tel.: Malvern 747 


(Registeres Trade Mark) 


HOP 
MANURE 


Stable manure Is scarce but you'll find Wakeley’s 
Four-Fold Hop Manure a perfect substitute— 
Humus, Nicrogen, Phosphates and Potash—every- 
thing the soil needs from seed-time to harvest— 
to enrich it, and stimulate and sustain plant life 
and growth. 
PRICES : 

Small Bag 7/-, Medium Bag 10/6, Large 

Bag 17/-, 10 Large Bags 165/—, 20 Large 

Bags 320/-. 


Prices subject to alteration without notice 


FROM ALL THE BEST 


NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN 
or etry paid England and Wales 
land 1/6 Large Bag; Medium Bag; 
Small Bag extra). any difficulty, 
write to address below. 


Write for new season's price list. Booklet of 
cultural instructions also sent if required. 


Our Spring List of Gladioll, Seeds, Plants, etc., Is 
also now ready, free on application. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Rd., London, S.E.1. 


cook’s BRUSHES 


“Who slips, who slides, who holds by help...” 


264 Heavy Duty Foot Brush 


Heavy Soils: 

262 Minor as pattern 264. Cast Iron Base, gross 
weight 24 Ibs., overall size 124” = 10)” x 53° 
(Green or Grey Base). Two Best Quality 
Side Brushes and Toe Brush, complete with 
instep Scrapers. Carriage Paid U.K. 45/- 

264 Heavy Duty (es illustrated). Gross weight 
50 Ibs., overall size 153” x 12° x 54°. Same 
specification as Minor. Carriage Paid U.K. 70/- 

We specialise in all types of Foot Brushes and 

Refills, as mentioned in our Iilustrated Brush 

Catalogue, free copy sent on request. 


cook’s 
Makers of Horticultural Brushes since 1814 
DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 


OUR NURSERY % 


IS GROWING 
YOUR 1955 
GARDEN 


Take this short-cut to WONDERFUL 
a glorious garden this 3% 

year, by planting now Money Saving 
our well-established % COLLECTIONS 


for N dens— 


FRUIT TREES  ournew 
FLOWERING 


100 PAGE 
TREES & SHRUBS /LLUSTRATED 

HEDGE PLANTS % General 
CONIFERS * CATALOGUE 

All Top Quality Only Free for 24d. stamp 


F. TOYNBEE, LTD. 


Nurserymen & Landscape Gardeners 
BARNHAM (Bogner Regis) SUSSEX 
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Not by ACCIDENT but by DESIGN 
nd IS being done, by the young, and : 
With Hoes & Tines 
Ridger & | Plough H 
attachment 37/6. : 
| With Hoes (Other attachments : H 
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SOUTHERN TREE SURGERY 


COMPANY 
Arborists and Tree Surgeons 
Lock, 
(late of Walton) (Tel. 3872) 


Advise on, estimate for, and carry out all tree work 


SUPERB POLYANTHUS 


LOWDHAM STRAIN M!XED 
PEARSON'S GIANT CRIMSON 
PEARSON'S GIANT FLAME 
GIANT PRIMROSE 
PEARSON’S GIANT WHITE 
PEARSON’S GIANT YELLOW 
All have brilliant colours and large wel! marked 
flowers with long stout stems: the very best of 
their kind. 
each I/- p 


SEEDS, 
STRONG CLUMPS 8/- 60/— 100 
j. aa PEARSON & SONS, LTD. 


The Nurseries, Lowdham, Notts. 
Growers and distributors of the best Seeds for |73 years 


MASKELL’s— 
THE PRIZEWINNER’S 
CHOICE 


WE supply ALL fertilisers, manures and insec- 
ticides, including *‘Super"’ Hop, the ideal 
manure for ALL soils and crops; economical, easy 
and clean to use, weed-free (large sack for 900 sq. ft. 
wh » double large sack 29/—); also all 
Naphtho Lime, Garden Limes, J.!. Composts, 
Peats, Bone Meal, Loams, Sands, Sulphate of Potash, 
Nitrate of Soda, ‘Lawn Dressin s, Tomato, Chrys- 
anthemum and other epoca fertilisers, Fruit 

Tree and all other washes, etc. 
FREE ON RE QUEST Gardener's Handbook and 
Price List of 80 products. 


Send to MASKELLS (1900 
62 DIRLETON AD. WORKS LONDON E. 


UNCOMMON VEGETABLES 


Peas Mangetout, Petit Pois, Beans Blue 
Coco, White Predome ; Fuseau Arti- 
choke, and a great variety of other 
interesting Vegetables, together with 
all the best standard varieties, are in- 
cluded in our Free List. Fruit Trees, 
Roses and Herbaceous plants can still 


be safely moved. List on request. 
GEO. BUNYARD & CO. LTD., 
MAIDSTONE. Est. 1796. 


Do you like Asparagus? 
Evesham Crowns 
30/- 100 
2 fond 35). 100 
Despatched eater bags free ; carriage 


for c.w.o. 
Catalogue containing al! the best “Vale 
Strains available upon request. 


H. J. SPEED & SONS Ltd. 


(Dept. A.1) 
Evesham, Worcestershire 


“ RIVIERA” SCREENING 


is split 9° dia. bamboo bound nearly close by galv’d 


wires in 10 yds. rolils—49", 59” and 69” wide. 


SHADE (FROST, OPEN WIRE 
GREENHOUSES, OR IRON 
FRAMES, ETC. to FENCES, ETC. 


Fencing and Gates. All types, supplied and fixed. 
Oak Pale Panels, Wovenwood, Haze! and Osier 
Hurdles Chestnut Fencing, Teak Garden Furniture. 


GERALD GILMERLTD. 


TEL. : 1640/1 LEWES EST.1922 
And at BISHOP’S WALTHAM. Tel.: 27! 


“ECLIPSE” SEDGE PEAT 
Get the BEST out of your peat by using 
specific grades. 
SELECTED GRADE for John Innes 

Compost. 
MEDIUM GRADE for potting Com- 
posts and digging in. 

For Leaflets and full particulars write to: 
ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LIMITED 


ASHCOTT Nr. Bridgwater 
SOMERSET 


Telephone: Meare Heath 282 


SMAIL’S GARDEN SHOP 


Bulb; for Garden Culture 
Alpine and P 
Har lanis 
F and Evergreen Shrubs 


Lawn Seed. Fertilisers. 
Insecticides. Sankey’s 
Garden Pots 
Bulb Bowls 
W. SMAIL 
44/46 Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
ABBey 4427 


One minute from St. James's Park Station 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Hall 


is 
MAR 2728 
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S A VE money by raising your own bedding plants this 
Spring for an even better show in the garden this year. Also grow 


a good crop of Tomatoes in the Summer, whatever the weather. 


A well-constructed GREENHOUSE 
should have a place In every Garden, 
and our wide range of *‘All-Cedar”’ 
Greenhouses, which do not require 
painting, are neat in appearance and 
blend in with any garden layout, as 
| well as fulfilling every requirement of 
the Greenhouse enthusiast. 


IMustrating an 18 ft. by ft ““Extendible-Unit” 
Green 


Write today for our new fully illustrated catalogue. 


WHITEHOUSE 


‘Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


MANGANESE 


ESSENTIAL PLANT NUTRIENT 


1 In the world literature of plant nutri- , 
@ tion there are numerous records of ® 
@ manganese deficiency affecting, with @ 
@ greater or less severity, a large 
e variety of plants. e 
a 


* 

e Information and literature may be e 

e obtained from our Agricultural Depart- e 
ment. You will be well advised to 

consult your merchant about supplies 

of manganese sulphate. 


CHEMICAL bs: CARBON PRODUCTS LTD. 
24F.ST GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W1 


Telephone MAYtar 7132 "Cables CHEMICARBO. LONDON 
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BERRIED TREASURES 


A selection of shrubs noted for their coloured fruits :— 


Berberis polyantha, Callicarpa Giraldiana, 
Celastrus orbiculatus, Clerodendron 
Fargesii, Cotoneaster Wardii, Malus Eleyi, 
Pyracantha Lalandei, Skimmia japonica. 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 


PARK ROAD NURSERIES 


KINGSTON - SURREY 
Telephone : KIN 0296 


SANDERS (ST. ALBANS) LTD. 


ROYAL ORCHID GROWERS 
ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 
We are well known for our love of 
ORCHID SPECIES 
and last year alone we flowered over 
1,200 Distinct Types 
We now issue 
A QUARTERLY LIST OF SPECIES 


available at from as lictie as 
10/- to 100/- per flowering sized plant. 


If interested send us your name and address 


Chrysanthemums 


Have you our beautiful 1955 full-colour catalogue which 


includes Large Exhibition, Incurved, Decorative, Ane- 


mone-centred, Singles, Spray Hardy Koreans and Pom- 
pons? Suitable for green’ and garden. Catalogue 
includes a complete section on culture. 


Hardy border plants and Alpines 
A 


Send 5d. stemp for each catalogue 
WELLS OF MERSTHAM 
Specialist Growers for 80 years 
13 The Nurseries, Merstham, Nr. Redhill, Surrey 


and p ing 
treasure of 


“DURA-LAP” 


TOP GRADE 
WATTLE HURDLES 


| 


C.W.0. SUPBRLAP Interwoven 
FENCING, WILLOW HURDLES, GATES 4 ORNAMENTE 
GARDEN 8TONP TUBS 
Write for free lists. 


VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 


Special dozen rate. 


(Dept. R.H.3.), Wantage, BERKS 


INTERWOVEN FENCING 


Best closely woven 6 ft long 
Hazel. Carr. Paid Eng. & Wales 


CLOSE BOARD & CHESTNUT 


BAMBOO CANES 

er A. Thin 8B. Med. C. Stout D. Ex. Stout 
1 8. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
12in, 2 6 30 40 5 0 
18in. 3 0 40 5 0 60 
2 fe. 40 60 76 10 0 
Ziff. 5 0 70 10 0 15 0 
3 76 10 0 15 0 20 0 
4% 126 15 0 25 0 30 0 
sk 30 0 35 0 40 0 
6 ft. 30 0 35 0 40 0 45 0 
7f& 40 45 0 50 0 60 0 
St 45 0 50 0 60 0 70 0 
10fe. 50 0 60 0 70 0 80 0 
Orders up to £1 add 2s. post. Carriage paid 

nearest station. ° 

THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 
London Showrooms: 52 “‘ The Cornish jungie,"* 
228 Strand, W.C.2 (opp. Law Courts). CEN 8195 


Stonor’s MUSHROOM COMPOST 
No composting—can be LAID—SPAWNED— 


CASED SAME DAY AS RECEIVED 
No high temperature required. Can be spawned with 
room temperature at 50-55°. Large (about 
bushels) 36/—; medium bag (about 2 bushels) 20/~. 


Including spawn. Considerable reductions for Siarge bags | 


(50 sq. ft. and over). Carriage paid Gt. Britain Mainland. 


POULTMURE LTD. (Dept. RHS.) 
5 COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW, MIDDLESEX. 


4 
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KETTERING LOAM 


As supplied for over 30 years to the 

Leading Horticulturists. Hand Dug 

Yellow Fibrous, from our own virgin 

fields. Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand, 
and Noted Nottingham Marl. 


Quotations for any quantity, delivered 
by Rail, or Road 


ransport to your 
KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING, 
NORTHANTS 
Telephone: 3059 


tions. 
Please send for 
tllustrated catalogue 


Gutteridge 


loose-boxes and garden 
buildingsof all descrip- 


OODCRAFT LTD., 
St., Hillingdon Heath, 
Tel. HAYes 0657 f 


— 
Stt high 94/- 
Btrong 6 ft. panels. 
C.P. Stn. E. & W. and Scotland 
3 tt. high 12/7 
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needs 


Ibex Greenhouse Paint is a white lead base oil paint formulated 
especially for greenhouses and selected by test from 81 different white 
lead mixed pigment paints. It dries with an unusually tough and flexible 
film which expands and contracts to accommodate the swelling and 
shrinking of timber, and does not crack or flake. 

Ibex has a good flow and spreading power, wears smoothly and evenly and 
rarely needs burning off for the subsequent repainting. 


WHITE LEAD PAINT LASTS 


specialises in the manufacture of 


Lead Pigments and Lead Paints. 
IBEX HOUSE, MINORIES, LONDON, E.C.3. 


CRESCENT HOUSE, NEWCASTLE. 
LEAD WORKS LANE, CHESTER. 


—— 
ASSOCIATED 


Great 
Spring Sale 
of 


HERBACEOUS 
AND ALPINE PLANTS 
ROSES, SHRUBS, etc. 


NOVEL SUGGESTIONS 
BARGAIN COLLECTIONS 


All stock of the finest possible quality 
Generous Carriage Paid Terms 


Special Sale List post free 
on application 


JOHN WATERER SONS & CRISP LTD 
The Floral Mile 


Twyford Telephone: Wargrave 224-225 Berks 


Printed by \pottiewoode, Ballantyne & Co. 74d., London and Colcheater. 
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